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CHISHTI 

MYSTICS RECORDS 
OF THE SULTANATE PERIOD 


l)y 

Mohauiiued Plabib 

T he ideological history of Islam, including Islam in India, will never 
be scientifically a])j)rehended xinless it is clearly borne in mind that 
Muslim progress in almost every sphere of thought had reached its culnii- 
nation by the first quarter of the thirteenth century. I'hcreaftcr within the 
socially prescribed limitations to thought and culture—limitations insisted 
upon by dogmatic theology, which 'was victorious over all rivals—no further 
progress xoas possible. The old ideas could be summarised or re-stated 
or they could be put in a dilTerent juxtaposition; but any real forward 
movement of thought was out of the question. vStability, not progress, 
was the tiling really desired. Islam had ceased to expand. Social 
security was the thing aimed at, and there was a widespread fear of 
new ideas. In almost every branch of knowledge a great text-l)Ook 
had appeared: it consolidated previous gains but also blocked all further 
progress. Unless something could break the established modes of thought 
and of life either at the highest level of metaphysical speculation or at 
the lower level of production instruments, society would, liroadly s])eak- 
ing, remain static. But the great revolution in science and industry was 
destined to start not in Asia l)ut in Western luirope three centuri(‘s 
later. Progress in India during succeeding centuries was only possible 
ill the applied arts like architecture, music, and painting, or in those 
spheres of practical life, Hke the land revenue system, where mere repeti¬ 
tion and accumulation of experience leads to improvement. Muslim 
ideology of the eighteenth and the nineteenth century, which the im 
pact of Europe shook to its foundations, was on the whole worse, and 
not better, than it had been six centuries earlier. 

Of no sphere of Muslim thought is this more true than of tasawiouf 
or mysticism. The twelve Muslim mystic schools, which we find at the 
beginning of the tenth century, were finally consolidated into two opposed 
systems during the first quarter of the thirteenth century and both systems 
found their expression in classical text-books—the Fususul Hikam of 
Shaikh Mohi-ud-din ibn-i-‘Arabi and the "Aimrif-td-Ma'arif of Shaikh 
Shihab-ud-din Sulirwardi. For the Sultanate period in India the philo¬ 
sophy of Ibn-i-‘Arabi does not count. India was exclusively in the 
sphere of the 'Aiejarif, which is a text-book of mystic—but not of mulla — 
orthodoxy. Muslim mysticism was brought into India as a complete 
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system at the beginning of the thirteenth century or, probably, a cen¬ 
tury earlier. India has added nothing to mystic thought, for no sub¬ 
stantial addition to it was really possible. Her contributions have 
been primarily to the field of mystic practice, to the ways of mystic living. 
It is this fact which lends singular glory to the life and work of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din, the greatest of Indo-Muslim mystics, whom I have 
hereafter respectfully referred to as ‘*the great Shaikh''. 

It was natural that the culmination of Mu.slim mystic thought in the 
early thirteenth century should lead to the organisation of the mystic 
orders or silsilahs, whose primary function was to reduce life to logic. 
Of the mystic silstlahs founded at this period only two—the Suhrwardis 
and the Chishtis —succeeded in getting a foothold in India. A third 
silsilah, the Firdatisia, established itself in Delhi for some time but was 
later on driven to Bihar. 

The Suhrwardis wrote books on mystic theory from the very begin¬ 
ning; its two great leaders in this work in India, vShaikh Ibrahim Traqi 
and Qazi Hamid Nagori, had come into intimate touch with Shaikh 
Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardi himself and the former is said to have been 
his nephew. The Chishtis, on the other hand, wrote no books but were 
content to teach the 'Awarif and other Suhrwardi works; their aim was 
not writing on mysticism but living according to it, and in this sphere 
they scored a definite success over their Suhrwardi rivals. It was not 
till the beginning of the thirteenth century that the first Chishii work, 
the Fawaid-ul-Fuwad of Amir Hasan Sijzi, appeared. 

A. THE GENUINE TEXTvS 

I. The Fawaid-uFFuwad of Amir Hasan Sijzi— On Sunday, 3 Shaban, 
707 A.H. (Jan. 1307 A.D.), the poet, Amir Hasan Sijzi, called on Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya at Ghiaspur, and on returning home decided to 
write a summary of what he had heard from the Shaikh that day and to 
make a similar record of all succeeding meetings or majliscs. After he 
had made some progress, he informed the Shaikh of what he was doing. 
The great Shaikh blessed the enterprise. He told Amir Hasan that 
when living in the Jama'at Khana of Shaikh Farid, he also had made 
a record of his master’s conversations and that the manuscript he had 
then prepared was still with him.^ But whereas the great Shaikh’s record 
of his master’s teachings was merely a memoranda for personal use, 
Amir Hasan’s work was, from the very beginning, planned for publi¬ 
cation. As he proceeded with the work, the pages were revised by 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din, who filled up the lacunae {bayaz), which Amir 
Hasan had left wherever he had been unable to follow the Shaikh’s 
conversation.2 The work, completed in five thin volumes, was brought 
up to 19 Shaban, 722 A.H. (1322 A.D.)^ Accurate manuscripts of the 


1. Fawaid-uUFuwad, 3 Shaban, 707 A.H.; 27 Shawwal, 708 A.H. 

2. Ibid 24 Moharram, 714 A.H.; 15 Ramazan, 716 A.H. 

3. Ibid 19 Shaban, 722 A.H. 
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book have been always available. 

Amir Hasan proved to be an excellent and accurate recorder. He 
avoided the futile ornamentations, figures of speech and other artifi¬ 
cialities of language which were so dear to the Persian prose writers 
of those days and concentrated his effort on preserving, so far as was 
possible, all the characteri.stics of the great master’s teachings. The 
style of the work is simple, direct and lucid; its chief excellence lies 
in its accuracy. The Faiiaid-ul-Fuwad was an immediate and lasting 
success. Hitherto the Suhrie^ardi mystics had written a good deal 
on the principles of mysticism. Amir Hasan, for the first time, provided 
the Chishtis with a manual in the form of the recorded conversations of 
their greatest teacher of the middle ages. Incidentally he also laid 
the foundation of a new type of mystic literature, known as the malfuzat. 
He has found many followers and imitators, but has never been equalled. 
For the research .scholar of the present day, the Fawaid-ul-Fuwad has 
a great historical value; it is a standard work concerning tlie life and 
the teachings of the Ch'ishh mystics w'ith reference to which the accuracy 
and genuineness of all other works can be judged. It enables us to 
throw a.side as of little or no value a large mass of later fabrications. 
Many references will l)e made to it as we proceed.^ 

II. 7'he Khair-ul-Majaiis- of Hamid Qalandar—In 1353 A.D. a man 
well pa.st his prime, clean-shaved after the manner of the qalundars and 
wearing their salTron garb, appeared at the khanqah of Shaikh Nasir-ud- 
din Mahmud while he was celebrating the *uys of his deceased friend, 
Shaikh Burhan-ud-din Gharib,^ The Shaikh was unable to recognise him 

r. The Fawaid-ul-Fuwad has been printed by many Indian Presse.s, including the 
Nawal Kishore Pres.s, Lucknow. I have referred to it by the dates of the conversa¬ 
tions and not by the pages, which will n.aturally differ in different editions. 

2. The Persian text of the Khair-ul-Majalis has not yet been printed. The 
references to it have been made according to the number of the majlises in Roman 
numerals. 

3. Literally, the qalandar is a person who is rude in behaviour, uncouth in 
manners and free from this world and the world hereafter {Nurul-Lughat). In 
Muslim mysticism, the term has a special significance. It denotes the member of 
a silsilah (religious order) called qalundaria, founded by a Spanish Arab of Rgypt, 
named Yusuf {Evcyclnpaedia of Islam . p. 675) or by Mufti Shaikh Jamal-ud-din 
Sawji {Khair-uTMajalis, No. XXXVIII). 

There is a difference of opinion among writers about the place and the time of 
the origin of the order. There are many who believe that in earlier days the order 
originated in Central Asia {Enclyclopaedia of Islam, p. 676) vrhile Maqrezi tells us 
that it came into exi.stence in the sixth centnr}’^ of our era and appeared in Damascus 
in 610/1213 A.D. (p. 302). There are rea.sons for thinking that the order had come 
to India much before the Muslim conquest for we find it fairly well established in the 
reign of Iltumish. 

The order has some special features of its own which distingni.sh it very de¬ 
finitely from the other orders. Firstly, it is necessary for its members to shave off 
their heads, eyebrows, beards and moustaches [Siyar-ul-Arifin, p. 108). This 
was the practice of the order from the time of Shaikh jamal-ud-din Sawji {Khair-ul- 
Afaja/ts, No. XXXVIII; Ibn Batuta, pp. 20-21; Siyar-ul-Arifin p. 119). Secondly, 
its members did not wear the my.stic khirqa or patched frock. Generally they 
wrapped their body with a blanket and fastened either a piece of blanket or a small 
sheet of cotton round their loins {Khair-ul-Majalis, No. XXXVIII). Those who 
wrapped the blanket round their body were called Jawaliqs. Thirdly, there were 

[P.T.O. 
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till the visitor reminded him that he was Hamid, son of Maulana Taj- 
ud-din, and that both he and his father were disciples of vShaikh Nizam- 
ud~din Auliya. “But/' the Shaikh asked, “am I to call you a qalandar 
or a mfi ? How can I call you a qalandar ? You are a scholar/’ This 
gave Hamid an opportunity of saying something about himself. When 
Hamid was only a boy, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, while breaking his 
fast in his small liouse opposite the Kailugarlii Juma Mosque, had given 
him one half of a piece of bread. As Hamid came out of the dihliz (gate- 
room), a number of qalandars induced him to part with the Shaikh's 
gift and breaking the l)read into pieces, ate it up. Hamid's father in dis. 
tress took him back to Shaikh. “Maulana Taj-ud-din," the great Shaikh 
remarked, “set your mind at peace. This son of yours will be a qalandard* 
So Hamid, inspite of his excellent education, shaved off his beard—“an 
intolerable wordly burden"—and adopted the garl) of the qalandars when 
he came of age. Shaikh Nasir-ud-diti was deeply touched. “You are a 
disciple of my master," he got up and said, ‘T did not know. Come, 
I will embrace you." The affection was mutual, for Hamid declares in the 
Introduction to his work: “If Shaikh Nizam-ud-din is dead, vShaikh Nasir- 
ud-din is still with us." 

In the general exodus to the Deccan during the reign of Mohammad 
V3in Tuglilaq, Hamid also seems to have accompanied the emigrants. 
How he fared there we do not know, but he had ultimately attached 
himself to Shaikh Burhan-ud-din Charib at Gulbarga and begun to 
record his conversations. But Hamid’s work was cut short by that 
Shaikh’s death and he returned with the incomplete manuscript of his 
work to the land of his forefathers. At his second meeting with Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-din he showed him the incomplete manuscript. The vShaikh 
glanced through the pages and remarked: “ Durwesh ! You have written 
well." Hamid, thereupon, undertook to render a similar service to vShaikh 
Nasir-ud-din. The offer was gratefully accex)ted and the vShaikh offered 

Continued ] 

many among them who put on collars and bracelets of iron and were called Hyderia 
{Fawaid~ul-Fuwad, 25 jamadi i, 70H A.H.). I'ourthly, unlike the mystics, the 
qalandars were neither ascetics nor devotees. They w^ere very irregular in their 
religious observances, whether compulsory or .supererogatory, and often ignored 
them altogether (Maqrezi, AFKhaiat, Vol. IV, p. 301). Bven those Qalandars who 
said their prayers, with some exception, did not believe in offering prayers in con¬ 
gregation {Siyar-ul-Artfin, p. 97). The reason for their violation of the Shariat 
was that they claimed that their object was Allah and that their hearts were always 
devoted to Him [Maqrezi, p. 300; Burhan-i-Qate* , p. i84p. Fifthly, they usually 
lived on the charity of others, had no private property except their personal be¬ 
longings. and were always celibates. They were rude in their manners, lacked polite¬ 
ness and were notorious for their uncouth behaviour, abusive language and hot 
temper (Maqrezi’s Al-Khatat, Vol. IV, p. 301). 

It must be confessed, however, that in the present state of our knowledge the 
origin of the qalandars is hard to exiffain. They were found in all countries of the 
East—in the lands of the Arabian as well as the Persian and the Turkish tongues ; 
they were found before the fourth century and many of their customs are inexplic¬ 
able except as continuations of Hindu and Buddhist traditions, specially the tra¬ 
ditions of the Mahayana Buddhist Sanghas. 

The ‘urs is the death-celebration of a mystic Shaikh. Prayers are said for 
his soul and food is offered to the jioor. 
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to guide Hamid in the prosecution of his work. 

This time, fortunately, Hamid was destined to complete his venture. 
He prepared a record of one hundred conversations of the Shaikh in the 
year 1354-5 fhilike Amir Hasan, he does not give the dates of the 

conversations but simply numbers them as Majlises. Left to himself 
Hamid might have made a hash of the whole thing, but the Shaikh sternly 
kept him within bounds and carefully examined what he wrote. Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-din was naturally desirous that his master's teachings as well 
as his own should find an accurate expression through Hamid's pen and 
he sternly prevented the latter from indulging in miracle-mongering 
and flattery, Hamid complains in the last page of his work : “Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-din has so broken his nafs (animal spirit) that if I call him a 
Shaikh, he resents it; if I attribute a miracle to him, he gets angry." 

The Khair-u/~jMajaiis of Hamid Qalandar does not come up to the 
standard of the Fawaid-ul-Firwad of Amir Hasan. But it does run a 
close second. It has also inde])endent merits of its owm, not because 
Hamid Qalandar was a better recorder than Amir Hasan but because 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din had a deeper insight into the great vShaikh's teachings 
than Amir Hasan. Whereas Amir Hasan, a government of fleer, had 
belonged to outer fringe of Shaikh Nizam-nd-din’s circle, Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-din w^as tlie most distinguished member of the vShaikh's band 
of thorough-going disci})les. He sufl'ered from none of those worldly 
trammels which seem to have created a sort of inferiority complex in 
Amir Hasan. He had also lived for considerable stretches of time in the 
great vShaikh’s Jama at Khana while Amir Hasan w^as only an infrequent 
visitor. It w’ould be safe to assume that Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, like every¬ 
one else, had studied the Fawaid-ul-Fuwad and Hamid Qalandar had 
certainly done so. Nevertheless, Shaikh Nasir-ud-din quotes Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya directly from personal inernory and with great 
accuracy; his accounts often enable us (as in the case of the advent of 
Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrezi at Badaon) to fill up the blanks that Amir 
Hasan has left. The fact that thirty years had passed since the great 
Shaikh’s death did not really make a difference, for Shaikh Nasir-ud-din 
had spent most of that time in keeping the memory of his master green. 

Nevertheless there is an atmosphere of inexpressible sadness about 
the Khair-id-Majalis. This is in no way due to Hamid, who possessed 
in an uncommon degree the capacity of enjoying the innocent delights 
of the passing hour and was always bubbling with enthusiasm. But 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din was old; he w’-as often ill. The daily time-table 
imposed upon him by his ma.ster's tradition left him httle opportunity 
for rest, sleep or even religious meditation. But these circumstances 
alone do not explain the sadness of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din's thoughts. 
The cause of it lay deeper. The Shaikh may not have liked Mohammad 
bin Tughlaq, but that monarch had a terrible driving force; he also 
knew how to keep his officers under strict control. With the advent of 
Feroz Shah everything had changed for the worse. The public was now 
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a helpless prey at the mercy of the heartless officers of the government. 
Everything was going downhill rapidly. The Shaikh in the Khair-ul- 
Majalis never refers to Feroz Shah by name, but his repeated comparisons 
of the Delhi of 1353-4 A.D. with the Delhi of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji—“when 
every beggar had his (juilt during the winter season, and some of them even 
two“^— leaves us in no doubt as to what he thought of the government 
over which Feroz Shah presided. The Shaikh had, of course, no interest 
in politics, but the unfortunate citizens of Delhi, each with his tale of 
sulYering, unhai)piness and want, “spoken or tinspoken", crowded to 
the Shaikh'sVi Kha}ia for such spiritual strength as he was able to 
give. Their unliappiness seared his soul. 

His record of kx) Majlises completed, Hamid, who was destined to 
outlive the vShaikh, added a Supplement to his work, giving a short bio- 
grai)hy of the vShaikh and bringing it down to the time of the vShaikh's 
death.He then disappears from our vision for ever. 

III. The Siyar-ul-Auliya of Amir Khurd—About the time when Hamid 
(jalandar was ])reparing his Khair-ul-Majalis, another visitor also returned 
from the Deccan to remind Shaikh Nasir-ud-din of old days. Sayyid 
Amir Kliurd, son of Sayyid Mubarak, son of vSayyid Mahmud of Kirman, 
belonged to a family which had long been connected with Shaikh P'arid- 
iid-din and Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aiiliya. Amir Khurd had been made 
a disciple of Shaikh Nizam--ud-dm Auliya before reaching the age of 
puberty.He was too young to receive any instructions from the great 
Shaikh himself but he had grown up in the Shaikh’s circle and had sat at 
the feet of liis leading Khalifas and disciples, many of whom, like Mau- 
lana Fakhr-ud-din Zarradi, he could rememl)er years afterwards.'^ When 
the Shaikh’s friends dispersed owing to the Deccan policy of Mohammad 
bin Tughlaq, Amir Khurd also took the route to Daulatabad. And here, 
he frankly tells us, owing to the longings and desires inseparable from 
youth, he took a path wliich the great Shaikh would not have approved. 
Amir Khurd was a good son, a good husband and an affectionate father. 
His ‘sin’—for so he calls it—aj)parently consisted in nothing more than 
entering the service of the State like his two uncles, and in harbouring 
those worldly ambitions that inevitably find a place in the heart of a 
government officer.'" But the Deccan administration of Mohammad bin 
Tughlaq collapsed and his officers liad to make their way back to the north 
in such manner as was x>ossible. 

Whether my conclusion that Amir Khurd’s ‘sin’ consisted in enter¬ 
ing government service be correct or not, he insists that he returned to 
Delhi in a condition of mental worry and distraction. His mind naturally 

1. Khair-ul-Majalis^ No. XXXI. 

2. The whole of Hamid’s ‘‘Supplement" ha.s been copied by Shaikh Jamal-ud- 
din in his Siyar-ul-*Arifin 

3. Siyar-ul~Auliya, p. 357. 

4. Ibid p. 289. 

5. Ibid p. 363. 
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turned to the days of his early youth and the circle of the great Shaikh. 
He tried again and again to see the great Shaikh in his dreams, but 
either his dreams were too hazy or else people prevented him in the 
dream from approaching the great Shaikh.^ In earlier years, i. e., 
before going to the Deccan, he had refused to become a disciple of vShaikh 
Nasir-ud-din on the ground that he was already a disciple of the great 
Shaikh.2 But Shaikh Nasir-ud>diu was now the cliief survivor of the 
group in which Amir Khurd had passed his happy childhood and he 
recollected a remark of his uncle, Sayyid Amir Hasan, that “Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-din was the real successor of the great Shaikh.''^ So, in due 
course, he presented himself at the khanquh of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din 
and was not disappointed. “I have," he remarks, “found the perfxime 
of the majlis of Shaikh Nizam-iid-din Aiiliya once more in the majlis 
of vShaikh Nasir-ud~din Mahmud."^ At the same time he succeeded in 
seeing Shaikh Ni/am-ud-din Auliya in his dreams, and they were com¬ 
plete dreanis in which the great Shaikh regarded him with favour.^ 

His mind now comxKiratively at X)eace, Amir Khurd sat down to 
write a history of the Chishii Sihilah in India to make up for the 'sin* of 
his youth. He had considerable qualifications for such a task. His 
father had given him a sound education in Arabic and Persian. He had 
access to vShaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya's |)rivate pai)ers. He had in his 
earlier days associated with a large number of the great vShaikh's dis- 
cii)les. His i)arents as well as his uncles had a considerable stock of 
old memories which they had f>assed on to him. Thus fairly well equip¬ 
ped, Amir Khurd proceeded to prepare his work. 

Compared with the works of Amir Hasan and Hamid Qalandar, the 
Siyar-ul-Auliya lacks simx:)licity of style. Wliat makes it at times a 
definitely uni:)leasant reading is the large number of verses (his own as 
well as of others) wliich Amir Khurd has needlessly thrown in; only 
a few of them are of any worth and all of them mar the continuity of the 
prose narrative. While Amir Hasan from a strong sense of duty had 
confined himself to narrating what he had heard and seen, and Hamid 
Qalandar's miracle-mongering propensity had been strongly checked by 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, Amir Khurd was subject to no internal or external 
checks. As a result his work, though very informative and quite indis¬ 
pensable, is not an equally safe guide. For the first time the miraculous 
element begins to appear in the life as well as the sane and critical philo¬ 
sophy of the great Shaikh. Thus, while stating, on the one hand, that 
none of the great Chishii Shaikhs had gone to the Haj pilgrimage, 
Amir Khurd, none the less, invites us to believe that a flying camel used 
to come to the windows of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya every night, 
take him to the Holy Mecca and bring him back in time for the pre-morning 

1. Siyar-ul-Auliya, p. 363. 

2. 361. 

3 Ibid pp. 335 - 337 - 

4. Ibid p. 241. 

5. Ibid p. 364. 
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meal or sahari. 

Nevertheless, one cannot help being grateful to Amir Khurd for 
VYhat he undertook and accomplished. He gives us a lot of information 
which is based on the statements of reliable eye-witnesses and which, but 
for him, would not have been preserved. As has been remarked already, 
he knew many successors and disciples of the great Shaikh and could 
add his personal reminiscences to what he had heard from others. In 
addition to this, he has incorporated the larger part of the Fawaid-ul- 
Fuwad in his own work, generally without any sort of acknowledgement. 
The Khaiy-til-Majalh was not known to him, though it had been com¬ 
pleted before he finished his own work. He never seems to have met 
Hamid Qalandar. The few references he makes to the conversations of 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Mahmud are based on what he had himself heard 
from tliat Shaikh; they are not taken from the Khair-ul-Majalisd 

These are the three principal works on whicli a critical study of the 
Chishti Silsilah has at present to be based, though other genuine works 
will be discovered in due course. ThCvSe three works derive their value 
from the fact that Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, who was born in 1236 
A.l)., reached Delhi in 1252 A.D. Owing to the large and increasing 
number of refugees from the northern climes, who flocked to the great 
capital as well as Indians who came to Delhi from the provinces, the 
great Shaikh was able to collect a very valuable mass of information 
about the mystics and scholars of his own as well as of the two or three 
preceding generations from reliable eye-witnesses. Though recorded years 
afterwards, the information given by him is trustworthy. He had reflect¬ 
ed upon it and talked about it so often that it was indelibly impressed 
upon his memory. 

Some other works appertaining to the period also deserve to be 
examined here. 

IV. The Siyar-iiJ-Arifin of Shaikh Jainall*^—Shaikh Jamali (or Jamal- 
ud-din) was a mystic of the Suhrwanii order who flourished in Delhi from 
the reign of Sultan Sikandar Dodi to the reign of Humayun. He was a 
pupil of Shaikh vSam‘-ud-din. Sikandar bodi was a personal friend of 
the Shaikh but durin/^ the time of Ibrahim Lodi the Shaikh had to face 
many difficulties. Ibrahim's pow'cr, however, was short-lived. Shaikh 
Jamali was held in high regard by Baber and he accompanied Humayun 
in his Gujrat campaign and died in Gujrat. His mausoleum adjoining 
a mosque still stands in Delhi. He left two sons. Shaikh Gadai and Shaikh 
Hayati; the former occupied the office of Sadr-us-Siidur during the regency 
of Bairam Khan. A short biography of the author will be found in the 
A khbar-'uTA khyar, 

1. Lilia Chiranji Lai Kdition, Delhi. No other printed edition is at pre.sent 
available. Lala Chiranji Lai, a Hindu devotee of the Chishti Silsilah, did his work 
remarkably well. But the .scholarly Lala’s work is difficult to procure; it was 
j)rinted soon after the Mutiny on brown paper, which has become extremely brittle. 

2. Rizvi Press, Delhi. 
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Unlike the Chishtis, the Siihrwardh were great travellers, and true to 
the traditions of his order, Shaikh Jamah travelled through the Muslim 
lands right up to Egypt in search of good mystic company. He was 
just in time. At Herat Amir ‘Ali Slier, the Minister of Sultan Husain 
Mirza, had established an academy by undertaking to provide houses, 
pensions and manuscripts for the scholars cliosen by him. Mohammad 
ibii'i-Khawand Shah was commissioned to write the Rauzat-us-Safa 
and succeeded, inspite of of his failing health, in completing all but one 
of his monumental volumes on the history of Islam. ^ His son, Kliaiidamir, 
added the last volume to his father's w^ork, and compiled a history of his 
own, the Hahih-us-Sivar , in three volumes. Another scholar, ‘AH bin 
Husain al-Wa‘iz-iil-Kashifi, sat dowm to collect tlie material for the his¬ 
tory of the Sihilah-i-Khiuaja^an or the Naqshbandia Order, which has 
survived to us in the ])ook Rashhai. But tlicse writers were all thrown 
into the shade by the greatest Muslim scholar of the day, Maulana ‘Abd- 
ur-Rahman Jami, who had been commissioned to prepare an encyclopae¬ 
dia of mystic Ijiographies, the Nafahat~ul~lhis:^ Jami's progress with the 
work was very slow. All sorts of visitors disturbed him, attracted by 
his scholarship, his conversational powders and his influence with the 
administration. When his friends protested against his allowing his work 
to be disturbed, Maulana Jami would reply: “The unkindness of one's 
fellow'iiieii has to be borne. 

One of tliese visitors was our countryman, Shaikh Jamali. “The 
residence of this humble individual at Herat,'' he says wnth x>ardoiiable 
pride, “was the house (mcDizil) of Maulana ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Jami." As 
was to be ex.])ected, Maulana Jami showed round the sights of Herat to his 
Indian visitor. But there was an acute difference of ojhnion on one 
point, which reveals to us the character of both the mystics. Maulana 
Jami liappened to state in the course of a conversation that the profound¬ 
ness and depth of the I/Uma‘at of Ibrahim ‘Iraqi was due to the inspiration 
he had received from vShaikh Sadr-ud-diu of Quniya, the successor of 
Shaikh Mohi-ud-diri ibn-i-‘Arabi. The statement was correct, but Shaikh 
Jamal-ud-din considered it his duty to claim that ‘Iraqi had been inspired 
by the Suhrimrdi saint of Multan, Shaikh Sadr-ud-din son of Shaikh 

1. The first of the seven volumes of Rauzat-us-Safa is devoted to the history 
of the world before Islam; t he other vcfiumes appertain to Islamic history proper. 
An account of the life and death of Amir Ali Sher a.s well as of the sdnfiars of Herat 
will be found in pages 85-87 of volume VII, which was written by Khandamir to 
complete the work of his father. His notice of Maulana Jami Is brief but he does 
not hesitate in acknowledging the eminence of that great scholar, mystic and poet. 

2. The basis of liLs work, Maulana Jami tells us (Introduction, Nafahat-ul-Vna, 
pp.r-4), was the Tahaqat-i-SuJiah of Abd-ur-Rah man as-Sulami, who wrote in the tenth 
century A.D. It is one of the earliest works on mystic biographies and was written 
in the local dialect of Herat. Maulana Jami confesses that he could only grasp the 
general sense of the author. But as he proceeded with his w^ork, Maulana Jami 
incorporated material from many other sources. The Nafahat~ul~JJns, as all later 
critics have admitted, is both discriminating and scholar^- Its real defect lies in the 
somewhat limited material in Maulana Jami’s hands due inevitably to the limited 
resources of the kingdom of Herat. Shaikh Nixarn-ud-din Auliya and Shaikh 
Baha-ud-din Zakariyya are the only Indian mystics noticed in the NafahaRuRUns. 

5. Siyar-ul-Arifin, pp. r30-r^|o. 
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Balia-ud-din Zakari^’^ya, who was also Iraqi's brother-in-law. Was it 
courtesy and good manners which led Maulana Jami next day to admit 
that he had seen a dream in which the superiority of wShaikh Sadr-ud-din 
of Multan was admitted ? Persian politeness can go to extreme lengths 
and there are no witnesses to a dream. I have referred to this incident 
because it has a bearing on what follows. 

On returning to India Shaikh Jamali was asked by his friends to write 
an account of his travels. He decided to write a history of the Indian 
mystics instead.^ The Siyar-id- Arifui, the result of his labours, is a 
book of about 150 Images. Though a Suhrwardi himself, Shaikh Jamali 
gives a fair account of both the Chishli and Suhrwardi Silsilahs. There 
is no partiality of any sort, apart from the facts that (a) where vShaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya does not specify the silsilah of a mystic, vShaikh 
Jamali coolly approjoriates him to the S-uhrimirdi order, and (b) occasion¬ 
ally he adds a few sentences of his own to the original accounts to show 
the eminence of the Suhrwardi saints. 

The only authorities (pioted by Shaikh Jamali are the three Chishti 
texts we have already mentioned. He does not use the fabricated 
malfuzat which will be discussed later. No mention is made of any history^ 
malfuzai or tazkirah of the Suhrwardi Silsilah by name. Nevertheless, 
the Siyar-ul- Arifin contains considerable information not found in the 
Chishti texts. It draws upon a considerable amount of oral Suhrwardi 
tradition. 

1 hiring his travels in Sistan and Persia, vShaikh Jamali tried to collect 
information about Shaikh ‘Usman Haruni and Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din 
Ajmeri. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya is silent about the former and he 
only refers to tw^o descendents of the latter whom he had personally met.-^ 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din gives some stories about Shaikh ‘Usman Haruni 
but does not mention his authority.'^ Now' Shaikh Jamali did succeed 
in collecting some information about the.se two saints in the lands of their 
birth. But the ciuestion naturally arises—what reliance can we place 
on oral tradition that is over two and a half to three centuries old ? 
Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din Ajmeri did not live for long in vSistan. Soon after 
he had left, the province was attacked by the Ghizz Turks and the 
Mongols ransacked it later on. Minhaj-us-Siraj leaves us in no doubt 
that tlie massacre of the Mussalraans by the Mongols was very thorough. 
Then the province came under the II Khans, and after the decline of 
their power it was very thoroughly sacked by Timur. This brief summary 
of the fortunes of Sistan takes no account of the purely local revolutions 
in that unhappy province. The Chishti Silsilah had left absolutely no 
mark whatever in vSistan or the other provinces of Persia. Now did any 
unwritten tradition about the tw^o Chishti saints really survive in these 

1. vSee the Preface oi Siyar-ul~Arifin, pp. 3-4. 

2. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 15 Moharram, 709 A.H.; Shaban, 720 A.H 

3. Khuiy-uI-Maialts, No. XI. 

4. Tubaqat-i-Nasiri, p, 32*). 
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countries, or was it Persian courtesy that gave the Indian visitor in¬ 
formation without which he would have been deeply disappointed ? 
Be this as it may, the legendary lore wliich has come to surround the 
personality of Shaikh Miihn-ud-din of Ajmer seems to begin with the 
Siyar-id-'Arifin, Later ages have added to it with zest. And not a 
single item of this mythology is reliable. 

While incoqiorating in his work all that Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya 
says about vShaikh Baha-iubdin Zakariyya and the other Suhrwardi 
mystics, Shaikh Janiali gives us a lot of sup])lenientary information al)OUt 
the founder of the Suhrivardi order, his friends and immediate successors. 
No w^ritten authority is (juoted but here, T am inclined to assiime, the 
balance of pro])al)ility is in favour of the correctness of vShaikh Jarnali’s 
statements. lie was heir to a living tradition. It w^as ven^ likely, 
even if no written records were ])re]')ared, that the famil^^ and .succes.sors 
of Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya at Multan and Uchch wa)u1d strive 
to pass on from fatlier to son, and from master to disci])]e. some account 
of his work and tlie work of Ins friends and succes.sors. Shaikh Jamah 
had spent a good many days at Multan and was in a position to make 
all necessary investigations; also throngh his own pir he was connected 
with vShaikli Baha-ud 'diii Zakariyya tiirougli a chain of reliable witnesses. 
He does not at tinit*s hesitate in giving facts which do not show vShaikh 
Baha-ud-din Zakariyya, specially where his treasures were concerned, 
in a very creditable liglit. In the second part of the Siyar-id-*Arifin, 
wliicli is devoted to the history of the Suliruhirdi mystics, there is. apart 
from a few' stories, little that is iinj)ossible or improbal)le. Here Shaikh 
Jamah, on the whole, neatly tills up the gaps in the information given to 
us by vSliaikh Nizarn-nd-din Auliya.' 

Vk The Akhbar-ul-Akhyarfi Asrar-il-Abrar of vShaikh ‘Abd-ul-Haq of 
Delhi—This is a biogra|)]iieal dictionary of Jndo-Muslini mystics and it is 
planned on the same lines as the Nafahal-ui-lJns, The author is one of 
the most distinguished traditionists (rnohaddis) our country has produced 
and he luought to his work a fine critical sense and capacity for examining 
evidence. Owing to the plan lie drew up for his wa)rk, vShaikh ‘Abd-ul- 
Hac^ could not go into details. Nevertheless, he is the safest of guides. 
A traditionist, by the very nature of his training, is incapable of develop¬ 
ing a morbid appetite for the iiiiraeles of later-day saints, and a careful 
vStudent of the history of liido-Muslim mystics will find tlie author's 
suggestions (isharal) extremely valuable for more detailed explorations. 
Unwilling to enter into the i)itter as well as futile controversies betwetm 
the sub-sections of the silsilahs that raged in his days, the author writes 
with caution and care, but to the discerning students his meaning is 
clear enough.'^ 

1. Most of Ferishta's account of the Indo-Muslinj mystics in the second volume 
of his famous history is copied verbatim from the Sivar~ul-Arit%n. The only exception 
is his accounts of Shaikh Salim Chishti. 

2, Printed, Mnjtabai Press, Delhi. 
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VI. The Kashf-uUMahpib of Shaikh 'AH Hajwirii—The author lies 
buried at Lfahore and is generally known as "‘Data Ganj Bakhsh'\ The 
work was written in India, for in his notice of Abu Halim bin Salim ar-Rai 
the author states: “My Shaikh had further traditions concerning him, 
but I could not possibly set down more than this, my books having been 
left at Ghazni (may God guard it !) while I myself had become a captive 
among uncongenial folk in the district of La ha war (Lahore), which is a 
dependency of Multan.”- vShaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya refers to the 
complaint made by vShaikh ‘Ali Hajwiri in his Introduction that his 
Arabic verses had l)eeii stolen, but confesses his ignorance of the silsilah 
to which Shaikh Hajwiri belonged and merely states that he was sent to 
Lahore by his The fact is that vShaikh ‘TVli Hajwiri flourished 

before the organisation of tlie silsilahs, and he could not have belonged to 
any of them. 

Little is known of vShaikh ‘Ali Hajwiri’s life. "I conje^cture,'' says 
Hr. Nicholson, “that the author died between 465 and 469 A.H. His 
birth may be placed in the last decade of the tenth or the first decade of 
the eleventh century of our era, and he must have been in the prime of 
youth when Sultan Mahmud died in f)2i A.H. (1030).”^ Though the 
Shaikh’s mausoleum and his l:>ook have been respected throughout the 
ages, he seems to have left no band of disciples to continue his traditions 
as a mystic teacher. 

Dr. Nicholson declares the Kashf-ul-Mahjiih to be “the oldest Per¬ 
sian treatise on Sufism.” This, inevitably, raises the (piestion—since 
treatises on mystic principles at that time were rarely, if ever, written 
except in Arabic -did vShaikh Hajwiri write his book in Arabic or in 
Persian ? I am inclined, owing to the somewhat jerky style of the 
Persian prose, to conclude that what we now have is the Persian trans¬ 
lation of an Arabic original, which has been irretrievably lost. 

The Kashf-ul-Mahjub as a treatise on mystic theory has always 
been held in high respect by the mystics. Inspite of the bold title of his 
book, Shaikh Ali Hajwiri wields his pen with extreme care and, so far as 
it is possible for a mystic, remains within the four corners of the formal 
shari'at of the mullahs. He is reluctant to indulge in the bold language for 
which his contemporaries, vShaikh Ab-ul-Hasan Kharqani and vShaikh Abu 
Sa‘id Ab-ul-Khair, are well known. The Kashf-id~Mahjiih covers the whole 
range of mystic theory and is one of our best text-books on the subject. 

VII. Ike Misbah-ul-Hidayah of vShaikh ‘Izz-ud-din Mahmud—Very 
little is known about tlie author. Maulana Jami tells us in the Nafahat-ul- 
Uns that he was the disciple of a disciple of the great saint and mysstic 
teacher, vShaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardi, whose 'Awarif-ul-Ma'arif 

1. The Persian text has been printed in India by the Gulzar-i-Hind Pre.ss, 
Lahore; it has also been translated into Enj];lish by Dr. Nicholson {Gibb’s Memorial 
Series ). 

2. Persian text, p. \ Nicholson's Trairslation, p. qi. 

3. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 20 Ziqad, 708 A.H. 

4. Dr. Nicholson’s “Introduction" to the Kashj-ul-Mahjub, p. XI. 
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was the acknowledged text-book for the mystics of all silsilahs. 

The intellectual and spiritual greatness of Shaikh Shihab-ud-din 
Suhrwardi lies in the fact that, while remaining true to basic principles 
of Shaikh Junaid, the Sayyid-ut-TaiJa or leader of orthodox or centrist 
mystics, he has managed more successfully than any predecessor or 
successor to build up the pre-existing elements of mystic tliought into a 
single and consistent system. He has avoided those painful expressions 
which horrified the ordinary Mussalman in the w^orks of his great con¬ 
temporary, Shaikh Mohi-ud-din ibn-i-‘Arabi.^ The success of the 'AwariJ 
was V)oth immediate and permanent. Within a generation of its composi¬ 
tion it was being taught by the most eminent mystics to their disciples 
through the length and breadth of the Muslim world. Among others, 
Shaikh Farid taught it to Ins disci|)les at Ajodhan in }{ast Punjab. 

Shaikh Mahmud tells us in the Preface of his Misbcih~ul~Hiciayah 
that friends interested in mysticism but not well acquainted with the 
Arabic language had requested him to translate the \Awarif~ul-Ma'arif 
into Persian. But as he proceeded with the work, he realised that a 
translation would not meet the real need of his friends, and so he com¬ 
posed what he calls a manual or summary (khulasa) based on the principles 
of the ^iwarif l>nt in no sense a translation. Shaikh Mahmud's intellec¬ 
tual qualifications fitted him well for the task. Though he does not 
mention Plato or Aristotle anywhere, he was certainly trained in their 
categories of tliought. The Platonic doctrine of Ideas {ains) is the 
very essence of his system. A trained logician, he is a master of careful 
and concise definitions. Deductive and intuitive in its method, the 
Misbah proceeds carefully from argument to argument till the philosophy 
of vShaikh Shihalvnchdin is revealed to us as a consistent whole. About 
one-half of the liook is devoted to mystic philosophy and metaphysics 
and the other half to mystic training. Unlike other manuals, the Mrs- 
bah is neither superficial nor obscure. The author is prepared to discirss 
all problems though, so far as po.ssible, he will remain within the bounds 
of the shari'at. The work is essentially rationalistic and requires no 
commentary. To illustrate his meaning the author brings together 
all the terse and significant sayings of the great mystics from his very 
extensive study. The. middle ages have bequeatlied to us no better 
mystic text-book than the Misbah, though its study requires a constant 
and unflagging attention on the part of the reader. An unfortunate 
feature of the book is the fabricated traditions [hadises] of the Prophet 
it incorporates.- 

1. The works of Shaikh Mohi-ucl-(iin \hn-\-'~ Futuhat-i-Makkiya 
and the Fusus-ul-Hikam in particular -though now well known, did not succeed 
in obtaining a hearing in India during the Sultanate period. They were universally 
condemned as heretical and often burnt. It is only by a detailed commentary that 
his works can be made intelligible even to the students of mysticism. An Urdu 
translation of the 'Awan/has been printed by the Nawal Kishore Pres.s, Lucknow. 

2. Here is an example: “The Shaikhs of Islam are the brides of Allah on this 
earth"—(The original Persian text, p. 330). The Misbah has been printed by the 
Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow. There is an English tran.slation of the work which 
completely misses all that is of value in the original. 
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VIII. The Maktuhat of Shaikh Sharaf-ud-din Yahya of Manir— As 
will be seen from what has been said above, Muslim mystic philosophy 
had developed into a fairly complete system in the lands of its birth. The 
Indian Mussalmans of the Sultanate period could do little to add to that 
system. But there was still a place for works that would popularise 
the principles of mysticism in plain and simple language and help the 
devotee in the cultivation of his religious life. The best known of such 
medieval works is the Maktuhat (Letters) of Shaikh vSharaf-ud-din, a 
mystic of the Firdausi order, whose mausoleum at Bihar Sharif (Patna 
District) has always been held in great respect by the mystics. The 
Maktuhat consists of letters addressed to one “brother vShams-ud-din“ 
and deals with various mystic and religious topics. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din 
Chiragh once told Hamid that there can be no stability in mere devotions 
{saluk) unless accompanied by emotional culture (jazha) ; Shaikh Sliaraf- 
ud-din, his junior contemporary, seems to have kept this principle always 
in mind. The Maktuhat is an excellent work to place in the hands of 
a young mystic; it is sane, wholesome and extremely well l.)alanced. The 
large number of its manuscripts wdiich we come across testify to its pop¬ 
ularity throughout the middle ages. The inner evidence of the Maktuhat 
tells us, unfortunately, nothing about the author or the person to whom 
the letters were addressed. There are no personal reminiscences or 
anecdotes. The letters may have been collected by the vShaikh’s disciples 
or planned by him as a com|3lete work. Their total number differs in 
various manuscripts.' 

IX. The 5 /:^/nf//‘-w.s- 5 /</w/y“-~The editor of this work, Maulvi Ghulam 
Ahmad Biryan, who has translated a large number of mystic books into 
Urdu, attributes its authorship to Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. But 
this is a plain error. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, true to the tradition of his 
order, wrote no book and the author of the.SV«/n///'-/rs S«/wA’is the Shaikh’s 
Pesh Imam (prayer leader), who delinitely gives his name as Ahmad, 
the l'a(pr.^ Regarded as a composition of the Shaikh’s Pesh Imam, 
the work seems ([uite genuine so far as internal evidence goes. Maulana 
Ahmad, it seems, was quite fond of writing letters,, and this work is a 
collection of fifty-seven letters written by him. This work does not come 
up to the standard of vShaikh Sharaf-ud-din Yahya’s Maktuhat, but Maula¬ 
na Ahmad may be regarded as a fair exponent of the teachings of his 
great master to wliom he occasionally refers. The lack of personal and 
biographical references is disappointing. 

T. Very little i.s known of the life of Shaikh Sharaf-ncl-din. The printed Nawal 
Kishore text contains loo letters. The text printed by the Kutub Khana Islamia, 
Lahore, also contains the same roo letters, but it adds two Supplements called 
Maktuhat-i~fawahi and Maktuha 1 -i~Du Sadi. It is not possible to be equally sure of 
the authenticity of the latter. They iire alleged to have been of a ‘'confidential" 
type but contain nothing really confidential. The total is brought up to 300 letters. 

2. Printed, Matba-i-Muslim, Jhajjar. 

3. Sahaif~i 4 {;-Sulitk, p. by. 
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B. THE FABRICATKI) WORKS 
There has survived to us from fairly early times a mass of literature 
about the Chishti and other Indo-Muslim mystics which we have no 
alternative but to dismiss as fabricated inspite of the fact that it is, and 
has been, widely current. The reasons for such a judgment are three¬ 
fold : First, this fabricated literature of the Chishti Silsilah inculcates 
“principles" which are at variance with what Sliaikh Nizani-ud-din Auliya 
and vShaikh Nasir-iid-din Malmuid expound in tlie Fawaid-iiCFtiwad 
and the Khair-id-MajeUis. Secondly, the real authors of these fabricated 
works commit blunders about well known facts and dates of Indian 
history of which the Chishti Shaikhs, to whom they are attributed, could 
never have been guilty. Thirdly, in addition to tliis internal evidence, 
we have conclusive external evidence about the fact of fabrication. 
Only the printed and the more popular of these fabricated works can 
be examined here. A large number of these works have not yet been 
printed. In the interest of medieval Indian scholarshi|), it is very neces¬ 
sary that the investigation here undertaken be pushed ahead by other 
hands. 

Amir Hasan records on Wednesday, 15 Moliariam, 70c) A.H. (June 
1309 A.D.) in t\\it Fuji (lid-id-F 14 wad 

“A friend was present. He .said, ‘A man showed me a book in 
Oudh and said it was written by you.' Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya rc'plied, ‘He spoke wrongly, I have not written any book.' " 
Hamid Qalandar records in Majlis No. XI of the Khair-ul- Majalis: 

“A friend represented aftiu this; ‘There is a difficulty' m the 
(Conversations) of Shaikli ‘Usman i-I laruni. It is this. He 
says, 'He who kills tw(/ cows, commits one murder, and he who kills 
four COW'S, corninits two murders (khun). He w'ho kills four goats, 
commits one murder and lie who kills twenty goats, commits two 
murders.’ 

“ ‘First,’ Shaikh Na.sir-ud-din replied, ‘the word is not Haruni 
but Harooni. Haroon is a village and Khwaja ‘Usman used to live 
in it. It has l)ceii said about him and about people like him, ‘Men 
live in villages.’ Many Shaikhs and men of God are to be found 
in villages.' 

“Then he added ; “I'hese Malfuz are not his. I have also 
come across this manuscript; there are many statements in it that 
are not worthy of his conversations {aqwal).' 

“Then he added : 'Shaikh Nizain-ud-din Auliya has .said, ‘I 
have written no book, because neither Shaikh-iil-Islam Farid-ud-din, 
nor Shaikh-ul-Islam Qutb-ud-din, nor the Chishti saints (Klmajaf^an), 
nor any of the preceding Shaikhs of my order has written any book’.’ 

“I represented : ‘It is stated in the Fawaid-uTFuwad that 
some one came to Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and said that he 
had heard a man declare that he had seen a book written by the 
great Shaikh and that the Shaikh replied ‘I have w'ritten no book 
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and my masters (also) have written no hook'/ 

“The Shaikh said: 'Yes, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya has written 
no book/ 

‘T asked again, ‘I'liese manuscripts that have appeared in 
these days—the Malfuzat of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din and the Maffuzaf 
of Shaikh ‘Usman Harooiii --did they not exist in the time of Shaikh 
Nizarn-ud-din Auliya ?' 

“vShaikh Nasir-ud-din replied: 'They did not; otherwise the 
great Shaikh would have ordered and they would have been found/ " 
This conversation calls for some observations. 

1. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din is quite emphatic on one point. Neither 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya nor any of the Shaikhs, whose names occur 
in tlie genealogical table of Chishfi Silsilah, had left any works behind 
them. He is quoting Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya direct; it is Hamid 
who reminds him that a corroborative statement is found in the Fawaid- 
uFFuwad. 

2. The passage to which reference is here made occurs in the 
Anis-tiFA rwah [Majlis No. XI), a thin book in which Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din 
Ajmeri is alleged to have recorded some events of the life of his master. 
Shaikh ‘Usman Harooni along with the instructions given to him by his 
master at Baghdad. Inspite of this condemnation of wSliaikh Nasir-ud-diig 
which is repeated on his authority by Shaikh ‘Ahd-uUHaq/ manuscripts 
of this book are easy to find and it has often l)een printed. vShaikh Nasir- 
ud-din condemns it on two grounds; Firstly, it is a fake, a fabrication, 
a forgery, no such book was ever written by vShaikh Mu'in-ud-din ; 
secondly, its teachings are not the teachings of his Silsilah and it attri¬ 
butes to vShaikh ‘Usman rnany things whicli, as a Ckishti Shaikh, he could 
not have said. It represents, in other words, mysticism of a lower grade. 

3. The alisence of written works in an organised Silsilah, like the 
Chishtis, would create a vacuum, which many people would desire to till 
up. If a book which he had not written could be attributed to Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya wdiile he was still alive to repudiate it, we should 
not be surprised if after their death, books were written and attributed 
to him and to other great Chishfi mystics. 

4. What would be the form of these fabricated compo.sitions ? A 
fabricated manuscript on the principles of mysticism, which is attributed 
to Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din is to be found in many libraries; nevertheless, 
writing on mystic principles was not an easy matter. A man who could 
write a long book on such a tough subject would, we may safely assume, 
aspire to have the credit of being its author for himself. But Amir Hasan 
Sijzi had opened up a new field of mystic literature and imitating him 
(with some knowledge of his work) was comparatively easier. So a large 
number of fabricated works took the form of malfuzat or recorded con¬ 
versation. It was not to be expected that the fabricators of the malfuzat 
would take much trouble over their compositions; their volumes are thin; 

i. Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, pp. 81-82. 
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they show only a scanty knowledge of the originals; they refer to some 
books wliich did not exist and to others of which they had only heard the 
names; their ignorance of history is stupendous and gives them away. 

5. Plamid refers to the malfuzat of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din. This 
book is now known as the Fawaid-tis-Salikin and its authorsliip is attri¬ 
buted to Shaikh h'arid-ud-din of Ajodhaii. Had Shaikh Farid really 
written a hook, it is inconceivable (apart from the general statement 
of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din that the great Chishti mystics have written no 
books) that Shaikh Nizain-ud-din should have told us nothing about 
it in the Fa'waid-ul-Fuwud. 

Many fabricated malfuzat and other works attributed to the great 
Chishti mystics have appeared after the conversation hetw^een Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-din, his visitor and Hamid Qalandar in IJ53-4 A.l>. which I 
have (pioted above from the Kahair-ul-MajaUs. Apart from fabricated 
works, wliich have not been printed, the Persian texts and the Urdu 
translations of the nialfuzat discussed below^ have been printed and 
are widely known. Ivducated mystics have always (juestioned their 
authenticity, but this has not ap])arently interfered witli their general 
acceptance and sale. 

I. The Ayiis-ul-AriiUih — Conversations of vSliaikh ‘Usman Ilaruni, 
alleged to have beeti written by vShaikh Mu‘in-ud-din of Ajmer. 

vShaikh Mu‘in-ud-din is made to describe his enrolment as a disciple 
as follows ; 

“This well wisher of the Musalmans, a humble faqir and the 
weakest of men, Mu‘in Hasan Sijzi, had the good fortune of kissing 
the feet of Khwaja ‘Usman Plarooni in the mosque of Khwaja Junaid 
at Paghdad. Many great Shaikhs were present. I placed my head 
on the ground and then got up. kSay two rakats of prayer,’ Khwaja 
Usman ordered. I did so. ‘Sit wdth your face boards the Ka‘aba.’ 
I sat down as ordered. ‘Recite the Sura-i~Baqarf I recited it. 
‘Repeat the words, Subhan-allah (Holy God) twenty times.' I 
repeated them. Khwaja Usman then got up and turning his face 
towards tlie sky, took my hands in his own. ‘Come,' he said, 
‘I wall take you to God Almighty.' With these words he took a 
scissors in his blessed hands and cut off my hair. He placed his 
cap over my head and gave me his woollen dress. 'Sit down.’ I 
sat down. ‘Recite the Sura-i~Ikhlas one thousand times.’ 1 
recited it. ‘The tradition of the silsilah now requires a night 
and day of prayer,' he said, ‘go and keep this night and day alive 
with your devotions.' 1 passed a night and day in prayer according 
to the order of my master. 

“When the next day dawned I again presented myself before the 
Khwaja. ‘Sit down,' he said. I sat down. ‘Raise your eyes.' 
I looked towards the sky. ‘What do you .see ?’ he cisked. “I see 
up to the Great Throne CArsh-i~Azam)/ I replied. ‘Look below.' 
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1 turned my eyes towards the ground. 'What do you see ?' he 

asked. 'T see down to the deptks of the Earth/ I replied. Then 

he said, 'Sit down and recite the Sura-i-lkhlas one thousand 
times.' I recited it. 'Raise up your eyes again,' he said. I did 
so. 'How far do you .see now ?’ 'Till the curtain of the Highest,' 
I replied, ‘Open your eyes and look in front/ he said. I did so. 
He placed two of liis fingers before me. 'What do you see ?' he 
asked. 'I see eighteen thousand spheres [alani),' I replied. 'Go,' 

he said, ‘your work is accomplished.' A brick w^as lying before 

him. 'Pick it up/ he said. I picked it up and found that it was a 
handful of gold coins. 'Take tlieni to the durweshes and distribute 
them in charity.' When I had returned, he said. ‘Remain with 
me for a few days.’ 1 replied, ‘Your order is supreme, I will 
stay.’ 

Well might vShaikh Nasir-ud-din protest against this sort of wild 
talk al)out “the sight of the Divine Throne” and “the curtain of the 
Highest” being put into the mouth of the founder of his silsilah in India. 

The wanderings of Shaikh Mu'in-ud-din with his master are then 
descril )ed; 

“Khwaja‘Usman ne.xt started on his travels and proceeded to 
Mecca. It vsas the first journey I undertook.- In one city we 
met a number of persons who, we w^ere told, had been in the ‘world 
of intoxication’ (alLim-i4ahayyHr) all their lives and had never 
come into ‘tlie world of sobriety' (alam-i~sahv). They had no 
consciousn(?ss of themselves. We passed a few days in their com¬ 
pany. Idnally, we reached the Ka‘al)a. Shaikh 'Usman took rny 
hand and assigned me to (.h.)d and prayed for me under the aqueduct 
(nau'dayi) of the sacred building. ‘We have accepted Mu‘in-ud-diri 
Hasan vSijzi,” a heavenly voice replied- From the Ka'aba we 
proceeded to Medina. At the grave of the Prophet, vShaikh ‘Usman 
said to me, ‘Offer your vSalaam.’ I obeyed. ‘Salaam to thee, 
( 2 utb (Axis) of the Shaikhs,’ a voice from the grave replied, ‘go, 
thou hast attained to perfection.' 

“We then returned to Badakhshan. There I met a holy man, 
who was a descendant of Khwaja Junaid Baghdadi and was one 
hundred and forty years in age. He was always absorbed in his 
devotions and hiad only one leg. I asked him how he had lost the 
other leg 'Once in my life througli the promptings of the appetitive 
soul {hawa-t-nafs)/’ he explained, “1 washed to go out of my cell. 
‘Oh pretender,’ a voice said to me as soon as I stepped out, ‘you 
have forgotten your covenant not to stir out of the cell.’ I had 
a large knife with me. With it I cut off my leg and threw it away. 
This happened forty years ago. I am lost in the world of wonder 

1. Anis-ul-Arwah, pp. 2-3. 

2. Quite inexplicable if Shaikh Mu‘in-ud~din had been born in Sistan (Sijistan) 
as Shaikh Jamal-ud-din declares. 
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and do not know how tomorrow, on the Day of Judgment, 1 will l>e 
able to show my face among the duniJeshes/ 

“We then proceeded to Bokhara and met the holy men of tliat 
place. Every one of them was living in a different sphere (alam). 
I'he pen cannot describe their virtues. 1 travelled with the Kliwaja 
for ten years more and then we returned to Bagluiad, wlierc he 
secluded himself for prayers. After a little while we started on our 
travels again. For ten years more I -walked behind the Kliwaja 
wdth his bag and bedding on my head. When the tw^enty 3’^ears 
(of wandering) were over, we returned to Baghdad once more and the 
Khw'aja adopted the life of a recluse. ‘1 wall not come out (of my 
liouse) these days,' he said to me, 'come to me every day at Chasht 
time (forenoon). I will direct >'011 in faqr (mysticism) .so that you 
may remember me by it.’ As directed, I went to tlie Khwaja’s 
retreat every da_v and have written down wiiat I heard from him. 
It is divided into twenty-eight inajliscs (Conversations) h’ 

Tlie reader is welcome to lielieve what he likes about the rest, but 
Amir Khurd tells us on good authority that none of tlie Chishii sliaikhs 
performed the Haj pilgrimage'"-. Shaikli Miiin-ud-din’s pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina is a creation of the anonymous writer’s imagination. 
The majlisrs or conversations recorded in the Anis-ul-ArK^ih are very 

brief but tliey cover a variety of topics.rules of faith, repentance of 

Adam, the nawiz-drmyA, earning a livelihood, long sleeves and the folds 
{fxm'ha) of trousers (shalwar), sending lamps to mos(iues, etc. Many 
of the opinions expressed are sane and imobjectionable ; others are 
startling : 

“If a man in his night clothes calls his wife to him, and she does 
not go to him but takes herself away, she gets rid of all her jiast 
virtues even as a serpent comes out of his skin.”‘ 

“He who abuses a true believer, it is as if he had committed 
incest with his mother,’’-'' 

“If a man says, ' I earn my livelihood by tny labour,' he im¬ 
mediately becomes an infidel for he has forgotten the Giver of his 
livelihood. If a man says, M work like a servuiiit and eat like a 
master,’ tliis also is infidelity. Such words are bad.’’^' 

“He w^ho kills an animal for the satisfaction of his physical 
desire, it is as if he had helped in desolating the Ka'aba—-except on 
occasions when this is permitted.’”^ 

“He who spends one dirham in the acqiii.sition of knowledge, 
God will give him the rew-^ard for a thousand years of prayer; he 
who takes one step forward in the search of knowledge, God will 

1. Anis-ul-Arwah, pp. 1-4. 

2. Siyar-ul-Auliya, p. 407. 

3. A slightly intoxicating drink made from date palm. 

4. Anis-ul~Arwah, p. 8. 

5. Tbid. p. 8. 

6 . Ibid. p. 9. 

7 . Ibid. p. II. 
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advance him a hundred grades (darja) in paradise and bestow one 
thousand /ioi/n\s upon him,’'^ 

The book covers some forty pages and ends with these words: 

'‘With these instructions he gave me the staff that was lying 
before liiiri along with the prayer carpet and patched frock. 'This is 
the symbol of mv silsilah/ he said, ‘take it and assign it to the 
individual you find deserving after you/'^ 

The Anis-ul-Anmh refers to a number of books. Among others refe¬ 
rence is made to two books, a Figh and a Risala of Shaikh Yusuf Chishti^ 
which, if Shaikh Nasir-ud-din is to be believed, could never have existed. 
But the anonymous fabricator gives himself completely away by making 
Shaikh 'Usman refer to Ahmad Mashuq, a mystic who, according to 
vShaikh Nizam-tid-din Aiiliya, flourished in the succeeding century, and 
by making vShaikh ‘Usman (juote from the Mashariq-ul-Anwar^ which 
was written at least a generation after his death.^ 

I have c]noted from the Anis-uI-Aricah at some length because the 
])assages cited give some idea of the sort of stuff the authors of the fabri¬ 
cated malfiizat composed when they were not merely repeating the 
Siyar-i(l-Auliya and the Fawaid-ul-Finead, Similar passages abound 
in the otlier fabricated works but it should he unnecessary to <iuote 
them at length. 

II. Dalil-ul- Arifin — Conversations of Shaikh Mn'in-ud-din Ajineri, 
alleged to have been written by vShaikh Qntb-nd-din Baklitiyar Kaki.^ 

Here Shaikh Outb-ud-din is made to declare that he met his master. 
Shaikh Mn'in-iul-din, in the mos(]ue of Imam Al)-nl-Lais Samarqandi 
at Baghdad on Thursday, Rajab 5, 514 A.H. (1120 A.I).). Now it is 
highly improbable that the two saints met each other at Baghdad. vShaikh 
Qntb~ud-din was born at Ansh in Ma-wara-un-Nahr and came from 
there to Delhi via Multan. The date 514 A.H. (or jt20 A.D.) is. of 
course, absurd. But admitting that they met at Baghdad, this must 
have haf)pened some time before irgi A.D., that is, before Shaikh 
Mnfin-nd-din came to India. But has our author any idea of the time 
and the places to which he is referring, or merely jots down the first 
thoughts tliat conic to his ill informed mind ? Ivleveii Majlises or 
Conversations are recorded at Baghdad. In Majlis No. II we come 

1. Anis-ul-Arwah, p. S. 

2. Ibid. p. 40. 

3. Ahmad Ma'shuq is referred to by Shaikli Nizain-ud-din Auliya in the Fawatd- 
tiJ-Fuwad, 26 Rabi II, 722 A.H. The life of Maiilana Razi-iid-din Hasan Sighani, 
the author of the Mashariq-ul-Anwar, is briefly described by vShaikh Nizarn-ud-din 
on tile basis of reliable tradition (see Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 2g Jamadi II, 713 A. H.). 
Maulana Razi lul-din wa.s born and educated at Badaun. He worked at first as 
assistant to the revenue officer of Aligarh (Koil), but resigned as his boss threw an 
inkpot at him in anger. Later on he served for a year as private tutor to the son 
of the governor of Aligarh. All this could only have been possible after Aligarh (Koil) 
had been conquered by vShihab-ud-din Ghori. The Mashariq-ul-Anwar was written 
years later after the Maulana had studied the Prophet’s Tradition.s at Mecca and 
Baghdad. 

4. Printed by the Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 
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across the following impossible statement : 

**Once I was at Bokhara among the externalist scholars (dastar 
bandan). I heard the following anecdote from them: 
“Once the Prophet saw a man saying his prayer and not 
bowing and prostrating himself as in the proper Muslim 
prayer. The Propliet stood there and when the man had 
finished his prayer, the Prophet asked, ‘How many years is 
it since you have been praying like this?' ‘Prophet of Allah,' 
he replied, ‘it is about forty years since 1 have been praying like 
this.' 'fhe Prophet's eyes were filled with tears. ‘You have said 
no proper prayers during these forty years. Had you died (during 
this jjeriod) you would not have died according to my traditions 
(sunn at).’ 

Now we may be sure that .Shaikh MuUii-ud-din could not have 
said, nor Shaikh Qutb-ud-din recorded, anything so absurd. As all 
educated Musalnians know, the traditions of the Muslim p)rayer were 
not forty years old at the time of the Prophet's death. 

.At the end of Majlis No. XI the scene suddenly shifts to Ajmer; 

“Wlien the Rhwaja came to these teachings ( fawaid), his eyes 
were filled with tears. ‘1 have to travel to the ]dace wliere I am to 
be buried, that is, I will go to Ajmer.’ He said ‘farewell’ to every¬ 
one. I was with liim during the two months of the journey till 
w'c came to Ajmer. In those days Ajmer belonged to the Hindus. 
There was riot much piety or Islam there in those days. When the 
l)lesscd feet of the Khwaja reached the place, Islam was 
promulgated without limits.'’ 

The twelfth and the last conversation (Majlis) takes place at the Jim.\a 
Mosque at Ajmer; 

“When the .Shaikhs had finished these teachings, he wopt and said. 
‘Oh Durwesh, they have brought me here ; my grave wall also be 
here. 1 wdll depart in a few days.' vShaikh ‘Ali vSijzi was present. 
He wais ordered, ‘Write out a certificate (inisal) and give it to Shaikh 
Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki so that he may go to Delhi. I havo 
given the khilafat (succes.sorship) to him. Delhi is his place.' 
After the certificate was comideted, he put it into my hands . . . 
I came to Delhi and put up there. All religious scholars, mystics 
{ahl-i-stiffah), religious leaders (airnma) and others came to see me. 
I had been for forty days in Delhi, when a traveller came and said 
that the Shaikh, after sending me away, had lived for twenty days 
and then gone to the mercy of the Lord. 

Now this story of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din proceeding directly with his 
master to Ajmer from Baghdad and leaving Ajmer tw^enty days before his 
death, lands us into inextricable difficulties. According to the Akh- 
bar-ul-Akhyar, Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din died in Rajab, 633 A.H. (1236 A.D.), 
the last year of Iltutmish's reign. Shaikh Qutb-ud-din had died some 
months before him on 14 Rabi II in the same year. The Dalil-ul- Arifin, 
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thus, hardly leaves vShaikh Qutb-ud-din any period of work at Delhi. 
The evidence of the Faxixiid-td-Fuwad is conclusive to the contrary. 
Shaikh Qutb-ud-din lived and worked at Delhi for many years. 

A few other errors, conclusive as to the fact of fabrication, may also 
be referred to here : 

1. The Jami‘-ul~Hikayat of ‘Awfi was completed about the year 630 
A.H. (1232-3 A.D.).^ Nevertheless, Shaikh Muhri-ud-din while still at 
Baghdad—that is before iiqz A.D. for certain—is made to say in Majlis 
No. V: “1 have read in the Jam r-ul-Hik ay at ..." And he proceeds to 
narrate that when a worthless young man died, they saw in a dream 
that he was happy in paradise, his salvation being due to the respect he 
had once paid to Quran. 

2. There are evidences of plagiarism from the Fawaid-id-Fiiwad. 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, for example, says that his teacher, Maulana 
Kamal-ud-din Zahid, fell dowm from his horse because he liad forgotten 
to recite the Sura-i-Yasm. Our anonymous author attributes the same 
accident from the same cause to Maulana Razi-ud-din (Majlis No. VIII) 

3. In Majlis No. XI, the travels of Shaikh Mu'in-ud-din are 
further confused by a statement put into his mouth while he was still 
at Baghdad : "I was at Multan once." 

4. Of the degraded type of mysticism which we find in the fabri¬ 
cated maljiizal let the following suffice: 

"Then Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din said, ‘The status of the people of love 

is such that if you ask them, ‘Have you said your night prayer ?’ 

they will reply, ‘We have no time (for it) for w^e are wandering with 

the Angel of Death and we catch his hand whenever he stops ' " 

—■{Majlis No. XII). 

This was certainly not the Chishti tradition whicfi Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-diii Auliya represented.^ 

III. The Fawaid-us-Salihin — Conversations of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, alleged to have been written by Shaikh Farid-ud-din 
Mas^ud of Ajodhan, 

The reasons for thinking this work to be a fabrication are conclusive. 
It is impossible that Shaikh Farid should have written a book without 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya (and his circle) coming to know of it or 

1. Professor Brown’s '‘Introduction'’ to the Luhab-ul-Albah of ‘Awfi, p. 9. 

2. Fawaid-til-Fmvad, 19 Janiadi I, 713 A.H. Obviously a slip of memory. 
Our anonymous author confuses Maulana Kaiual-ud-din Zahid with Maulana Razi- 
ud-din vSighani. 

3. The following fact is a bit perplexing. The SivaY-al-Auliya has borrowed 
only one incident from the Dalil-ul- Arifin —the account of vShaikh Mu'in-ud-din 
Ajmeri’s death. In general the author of Siyar~ul~Auliya avoids the fabricated 
works but this is an unfortunate exception. Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Haq has borrowed 
this account from the Siyar-ul-AuHya, thinking it to be genuine. Now the account 
of the death of Shaikh Muin-ud-din given by Dalil-ul-‘Arifin is almost word for 
word the same as the Tazkirat-ul-Auliya's account of the death of Shaikli Bayazid 
Bustami. I can only explain this by the assumption that the authors of both 
fabricated works were guilty of plagiarism from the same original, and that no 
reliance can be placed on the account of either. 
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referring to it. There is no such reference. We have already quoted 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din's statement to the effect that this book did not 
exist in the time of Shaikh Nizarn-ud-din Auliya. An examination 
of the character of the book leads us to the same conclusion. 

Shaikh Farid is made to refer to himself as Mas'iid Ajodhani, though 
he did not settle at Ajodhan till years afterguards. But this might 
be explained as an error of the copyist. The place of meeting between 
the master and the disciple is not stated, but in view of the persons who 
arc declared to have been presented at various times—Qazi Hamid-ud-din 
Nagori, Maulana Sharns-ud-din Turk, Maulana ‘Ala-ud-din Kirmani, 
Sayyid Nur-ud-din Mubarak Ghaznavi, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Ab-ul- 
Muwayyad, Shaikh Muinaduz—we have to assume that the author 
wishes us to understand that the place of meeting was Delhi. These 
persons could not have l)een present either at Hansi or at Ajodhan. The 
references to Shaikh Quth-ud-din leave upon us tlie impression that the 
author wishes us to understand that he was alive at the time the book 
was written. The conversations are recorded for live days in 584 A.II. 
{1186 A.]).). The date, of course, is absurd; the error may have been 
made l)y the author or a later co])yist. 

Ramazan, 0^4 A ,H. (118R AJ ).)—Shaikh lAirid meets his pir, who 
gives him his four-cornered cap {kulah-i-chahar turki). Conversations 
are of the type usual in the fabricated maljuzat. For example, after 
commenting upon the virtue of tlie reduction of sleep, diet, and talking 
and associating with men, the Shaikh remarks that a perefet man can 
see everything up to the (keat Throne and everything down to the 
bottom of the earth. The Prophet Jesus, we are told, could not rise 
higher than the fourth heaven l)ecause he had taken three earthly things 
—a wooden bowl, a needle and his patched frock—with him. When he 
realised his mistake of depending upon anything except God, it was too 
late; he was asked to stay where he was. 

Saturday [Shan'ival f)84 A.H.y~- k description of the “unseen men" 
{mardan-i-ghaih) is given; it is clearly modelled on the paragraphs of 
h'awaid-id-FuKHid on the subject. 

vShaikh Qutb-ud-din is made to state that when he and Shaikh Hamid 
were circumambulating the Ka‘aba, they met a very old man, a slave of 
Khwaja Abu Bakr Shibli, who used to recite the Quran “word by word" 
ten thousand times a day. Apart from the fact that Shaikh Qutb-ud-din 
never performed the Haj prilgrimage, had our author any idea of that 
precious condition of all our human experience: history-time ? A 
slave of Shaikh Shibli would have had to be about 250 or 300 years 
old at the time of Shaikh Qutb-ud-diu. But a stranger account follows. 
Shaikh Qutb-ud-din is made to tell us that when he was with Shaikh 
Mu‘in-ud-din at Ajmer, Rai Pithaura used to tell everyone that it would 

I. The copyist has probably forgotten to note the date. The unpardonable 
error about the year, which is repeated several times, is probably due to the gross 
ignorance of the author himself. 
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be a good thing if this faqir (Shaikh Mu 4 n-ud-din) left the place. When 
vShaikh Miihn-ud'-din heard of the Rai’s words, he withdrew himself into 
religious meditation and these words came from his lips: “We 
have assigned Rai Pithaura alive to the Musalmans/’ Only after a short 
period (the Fawaid-rts-Salikin continues), the army of Sultan Shams- 
iid-din Muhammad Iltutmish invaded the territory, plundered the 
city and took Rai Ihthanra alive. Is any proof needed to show that 
Shaikh Qutb-nd-din would not have made a statement so grossly in¬ 
accurate ? Rai Pithaura had been killed by Shihab-ud-din Ghori at 
Tarain some forty-three years earlier. 

Sliaikh Qutb-ud“din. as is well known, died owing to the effects of 
sama' (audition) at the Khancjah of vShaikh ‘AH Sijistani (after Shaikh 
Farid liad left for Hansi) where the quumuds (singers) recited the lines: 
“To the victims of the dagger of submission, there comes new life at 
every moment from the PJnseen World.vShaikli Nizam-ud-din Auliya, 
who reached Delhi some sixteen years after the saint’s death, gives us a 
detailed account of Shaikh (juti) ud-din’s death. In the rawaid~us~ 
Sulikin, Shaikh Farid describes the sama'‘ in the same way as the 
Fawaid-nl~Fini'Hid: the place of audition and the lines recited are the 
same. Ihit the Shaikh is made to survive the emotional strain after 
enjoying it for seven days, d'his is an unpardonable error. 

Sattirday, 7 Aqcid, AS'/ A.H. —Shaikh Qutb-ud-din says he had met 
vShaikh vShihal)-ud-din Suhrwardi at Baghdad. This is al;)surd. The 
opinion e.xpressed by Sliaikh Nizam-ud-din about the occasions on which 
the Uikbir (God is (Treat) should l)e recited are taken bodily from the 
Fa-u'aid-ul~Fimjad and attributed to Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardi. 

The great Shaikh tells us that Shaikh vShibli in order to test the 
faith of a disciple had asked him to alter the well known Muslim oath of 
affirmation and recite it as follows : “There is no God but Allah and 
Shibli is His Prophet,” When the disciple did what he was asked, 
Shaikh Shibli apologised for his insolence, explained that he was only 
making an experiment and declared that he was nothing but a humble 
slave of the Prophet.-^ I'he Fawaid-iis-Salikin makes Shaikh Qutb-ud-din 
recite the same story with the substitution of the name of Shaikh MuHn- 
ud-din Ajmeri for that of Shaikh Shibli 

Saturday, YJl-Hijjuh, Ds 4 A.H .— The following is a good example of 
the insolence and stu})idity of that low grade mysticism which has induced 
many Musalrnans to turn from it wnth horror. Shaikh Farid is made to 
state: 

"Conversation turned upon the Haj pilgrimage. Qazi Hamid-ud-din 

1. Kii.shtagau i khanjar-i taslini ra 
Har /.aiiian az ghaib jan-i higar a.st. 

2. Our earliest authority on the death of Shaikh Qutb-ud-dm Bakhtiyar Kaki 
is Shaikh Ni/ain-ud-din Auliya {Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, Saturday, to Ramazan 716 A.H.). 
This account is repeated with slight alterations and ornamentations by later works— 
Siyar~iiUAuliya, p. 53 ; Siyat-ul-'Arifin, p. 31; Akhbar~ul-Akhyar. pp. 25-26. It is 
unnecessary to refer to still later writers. 

3. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 26 ZiJ Hijjali 719 A.H. 
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Nagori, Maulana ‘Ala-iid-din Kirmani, vSayyid Niir-ud~diii Mubarak 
Ghaznavi, Sayyid vSliaraf-ud>diii, vShaikli Miiliamniad Muiiiaduz/ 
Maulana Fiqh Khudabad and others were present. Everyone of 
them was so perfect that no veil hid anything from the l)i\nne 'riirone 
to the bottom of the earth from their sight. They were masters of re¬ 
ligious intuitions and miracles. Whentlje conversation turned to pil¬ 
grims of the Ka‘aba, Shaikh Qutb-ud-diii remarked : ‘There are such 
creatures of God that while they remain in their cells, the Ka‘aba- 
temple is directed to go and circumambulate round them.’ He was 
saying these words when tlie whole audience got u]) in a Condition of 
intoxication, and in our emotional absorx>tion we began to recite tlie 
same words as pilgrims do vAdien cireumamlmlating the Ka‘aba. Blood 
was trickling from the bodies of all of them and the dro])s that fell 
on the ground made marks of the takhir (God is Great). When we 
recovered, we found the Ka'al)a standing before us. We performed 
all the prescribed rites and circumamlmlated round it four times. A 
voice from the Unseen declared: ‘Friends! We have accepted your 
Haj and your circumaml)ulation and your ])rayers—and (also) the 
prayer of your believers and followers.’” 

In the succeeding paragraphs vShaikh Qut.b-ud-din is made to state 
that vShaikh Mu‘in-ud-din wxmt to Haj from Ajmer every year but when 
liis condition became perfect, he went and prayed at the Ka'aba every 
night. 

Shawwal f)Si A .H, —Here is given the well known account of how 
Shaikh Farid was allowed to depart by Shaikh Qutb-ud-diiy while Shaikh 
Qutb-ud-din remarked that he (Farid) w'ould not be present at the time 
of his death. 

IV. The Asrar-ul-A uliya — Conversations of Shaikh Farid Ganjshakar 
of Ajodhan, alleged to have been written by liis son-in-law, Maulana Badr 
Ishaq. 

Neither vShaikh Nizarn-ud-din Auliya, who was a close friend of Mau¬ 
lana Ishaq, nor Amir Khurd, whose family was intimately connected with 
Maulana Ishaq, have attributed any such w^ork to him. Their silence is 
significant. 

The work is longer than the preceding malfuzai and is divided into 
twenty-three Fads on various topics. The date given for the first Fasl 
is Monday, li Shaban, 631 A.H. (1233-34 A.I).), which it is impossible 
to accept. At the end of the work Maulana Isha(| is made to state that 
its twenty-three Conversations cover a period of twelve years, i. e., till 
about 1246 A.D. Though at the beginning of every Fasl the author 
gives the names of some persons who w’-ere present, the work is planned 
as a monologue: Shaikh Farid is made to do all the talking and when he 
has finished, the company disperses. As in the other fabricated malfuzat 

1. Or Moza-doz, one who sews socks. 

2. Printed by Nawal Kisliore Press, hucknow, 91 large size pages. 
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the miraculous element overshadows everything else. 

The following considerations are more than enough to prove that 
the work is a pure fabrication. 

a. In the many stories vShaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya relates of his 
master, we never find Shaikh I'arid in a foreign land. Amir Khurd, 
whose grandfather came from Kirman, never speaks of vShaikh Farid's 
going on travels abroad in the chapter he has devoted to the biography 
of Shaikh Farid. The fact is that Shaikh Farid w^as not one of the travel¬ 
ling mystics and he never step]>ed beyond the Indian frontier. But tlie 
atithor of the Asrar-nl-Auliya is so ignorant of vShaikh Farid’s real life 
that lie makes the Shaikh refer repeatedly to liis travels to Baghdad. 
Siwistan, (Uiazni, vSyria and Damascus. Our aut hor has read the FaikJaid- 
ul-l'irwcui, but not carefully, for he makes Shaikh Farid the hero of 
several anecdotes whicli Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya had related, but 
in which no reference vShaikh I'arid was made l)y him. That the 
authoj ’s study of the JumHiid-iil-F'trwad had been superficial is also proved 
conedusively by the large number of errors he makes. lie also seems 
to have read the Anis-id~Arwah and tlie Dalil-ul-Arifin, for he re])eats 
.some of their anecdotes and errors. He never seems to have come across 
the Siyar~iil~Auliya and w'as ol>viously quite ignorant of the political 
history of the period. The Mongol conquest of Central Asia seems 
to have been (|uite unknown to him. 

1 ). In Fad 11, vShaikh I'arid is made to say that he was sitting 
with Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya (obviously at Multan) wdien they 
saw (in a visif)n) the funeral of vShaikh Sa‘d -ud-din Hamwiya being brought 
out of Baghdad. ’Now the fact is that vShaikli Sa'd-ud-din llannviya died 
several years afterwards in 1252-3 A.D. If the dates given above for 
the compilation of the Asrar-ul-A uUya are correct, then vShaikh vSakl-ud-din 
was alive wdien Shaikli Farid is alleged to have seen the vision of his 
funeral. Kven if we discard these dates, Sliaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya’s 
testimony is enough to prove that vShaikh Farid never stirred out of 
Ajodhan after he had .settled there, and that he could not have been 
with vShaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya at the time of vShaikh Sa‘d-ud-din 
Hamwiya's death. The whole story is a senseless fabrication. 

c. The author mixes up the great Shaikhs without any regard for 
the time and the places where they lived. Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrezi 
in the course of his journey in northern India saw vShaikh Farid at 
Khatw'al when the latter was a young man. But the Asrar-uFAuliya 
makes Shaikh Farid meet him at Baghdad in Fasl V. Again in F^asl VI 
Shaikh Farid is made to declare that he w'as in the majlis of vShaikh 
Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardi at Baghdad with Shaikh Baha-ud-din (Zakariyya) 
Suhrw'ardi, Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrezi, Shaikh Auliad-ud-din Kirmani 
and Shaikh Burhan-ud-din Siwistani. Not content with these howlers, 
our author in Fasl XX takes Shaikh Farid wdth vShaikh Jalal-ud-din 
Tabrezi to Badaun, so that he is declared to have been present when 
Shaikh Jalal-ud-din converted the Hindu robber, whom he named 'Ali. 
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Shaikh Farid is also made to declare that he was present at Badaun 
when Shaikh Jalal-ud-diri T)lessed the boy, Shaikh Usuli, who later on 
became the teacher of Shaikh Nizam-iid~din Auliya. Stupidity could 
not hav-e gone further. We have conclusiv'e proofs of the fact that 
Shaikh h'arid never visited BadannJ 

d. In Fasl X/ Shaikh h'arid is made to state: “This well-wisher 
had a brother, named Najib-iid-din Mntawakkil.“ Tliis statement is 
followed by some sentences describing Shaikh Najil)-ud-din Miitawakkil 
which are l>odily taken from the FunHiid-ul-Fuwad. Only a very ignorant 
forger could have put down such a senteiure in a book alleged to have been 
finished in 124b A.I). When vShaikh Ni/.ani--ud din Auliya readied Delhi 
in 1252 A.n., Shaikh Najil)-ud-din was aliv'e and the two enjoyed each 
other's company for several years. When Sliaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya 
returned to Delhi with Sliaikh Farid's k'hihifai navuj after his third visit 
to Ajodhan, he found that vShaikh Najil) uddin liad died. ’ Shaikh 
Farid also died soon, after. Thus some twenty-four years before he actiially 
died, Shaikh I"arid is made to refer to his brother as one of the dead. 

e. vShaikh I'arid, we may be sure, could not have made tlie follow¬ 
ing absurd statement attributed to him in Fast Add “During these 
days the army of Muhammad vShah came to Ajmer and ca|)tured Fithaura 
alive/' 

f. In Fiisl Ad' both vShaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and Shaikh 
Badr-ud-diti Ghaznavi are declared to have lieen present and Shaikh 
Farid is made to praise Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya in words which 
have been co])ied verbatim from the luiuuiid-ul-Fnuuui. Now vShaikh 
Badr-ud-din Ghaznavi lived at Delhi and not at Ajodhan and Shaikh 
Nizam-du-din iVuliya never met him, for he had died before tlie great 
vShaikli reached Delhi as a student, and all that the great vShaikli could 
do was to pray at vShaikh Badr-ud-din Ghazmavi's grave.The .stupid 
error of bringing the.se two Shaikhs together at Ajodhan is again repeated 
hi Fash XVI, XVII, XVIIL and XIX. 

g. In Fast XI the following words are put in the mouth of vShaikh 
Farid ; 'hSher Khan was Governor of Multan. He had no j.)articular 
faith in this well wisher. FNery time I told him in the best possible 
manner that it is not good to be an enemy of the durweshes as it injures 
the state, he paid no attention to it. Once the Mongols readied IJchch. 
No one was killed except him." Now' vSher Khan died in the fourth 

1. See further the Khaiy- ul-Majalis No. LVI. vShnikh Na.sir-ud-din in reply to 
Hamid'.s que.stion .sa^^s that Shaikh Jalal-ud din Tabrezi and vShaikh Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya never met. The great Shaikh, it i.s clear, was born after Shaikh Jalal-ud-din’s 
departure from Badaun. 

Our genuine authoritie.s make it clear that Shaikh Farid never visited any town 
of Uttar Pradesh and that it was from visitors alone that the people of Badaun came 
to know of Shaikh P'arid. The great Shaikh, the Siyar-ul-Auliya tells us, first heard 
of Shaikh Farid when he was only twelve years of age from a qaunval, who had recited 
mystic verses before vShaikh Baha-ud-dm Zakariyya at Multan and Shaikh Farid at 
Ajodhan (East Punjab). 

2. Siyar~ul-Auliya, p. 16. 

3. Fawaid-iil-Futvad, ii Rajab 708 A.H. 
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year of Balbari's reign (1263-5 A.D.), that is, quite twenty years after 
the supposed date of the completion of this precious work. The statement 
is, of course, borrowed from the Faicaid-ul-Fuwad and sadly mutilated 
in the process. Shaikh Nizaru-ud-din Aiiliya attributes this statement 
to Shaikli I'arid at a much later date—at a time when Sher Khan was 
actually dead.* 

h. Several other considerations also conclusively prove the 
work to be a fabrication. WIutc did the Conversations take place ? 
If at Ilansi, then Maulana Islia<| had not yet met Shaikh Farid; if at 
Ajodhan, then Shaikh Inirid had not gone there by the year 1233-36 
A.l). The same contradictions face ns about the time of the Conver- 
satioiLs. If the dates given in the work (1223-4 A.D.) are 

to be taken as correct, tlien ])ersons spoken of as dead were alive; even 
if we forci])ly fix a later date, then other people referred to as alive were 
dead. 

These arguments should sufhce, for it is admitted even by believers 
in miracles that Ihert^ cun be no miracles with refer owe to history-time. 
The whole book, moreover, is full of errors and absurdities. Only one 
of them need be referrred to here A favourite idea of the author is to 
throw his saints into fits of u neon.scions ness (tahayyiir). In Fast f] 
vSliaikh yutb-lid-din is said to have stood in ra|)ture for seven days and 
nights without food or drink; again in Fast Vf the same saint, while 
reciting the Quran, is declared to hav'e fallen into unconsciousness [bi- 
hushi) one thousand times in the course of a day, /. e., three times in 
tw'o minutes, >Sliaikh Farid also falls into unconsciousness again and 
again while talking. Sometimes the fit lasts a long time, on other 
occasions he is made to take u]) the string of his narrative immediately. 
The imi)utation is as false as it is alisurd. vShaikh Farid was a great 
advocate of the principle of sahv (soliriety); he had nerves of steel. 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya leaves us in no doubt about the matter. 

V, The Rahat-ul~Quluh —Conversations of Shaikh Farid, alleged to have 
been written by vShaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya. 

We have already referred to a treatise falsely attributed to Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya, wdiich a visitor said that he had seen in Oudh. 
There was, of course, a memoranda for purely personal use which Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya said he had compiled at Ajodhan and the manu¬ 
script of which w^as with him when the Fawaid-id-Ftmad w^as being 
written. The Rahat-ul-Qidiib cannot be identified with either of tliem. 
It could not havT‘ been completed before the Fawaid-id-Fuwad, for it 
contains matter taken from the Fawuid-id-Ftiwad ; the author, however, 
does not borrow directly from the Fmmid-xd-Fuwad, which seems to 
have been out of his reach, but indirectly through the other fabricated 
malfuzat. It also refers, as we shall see, to works which could not have 
existed at the time of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya. What happened to 

I. Fawaid-iil-Fuwad, 9 Ramazan 719 A.H. 
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Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliyas personal meitioratida it is difficult to 
say; Amir Khurd did not apparently lind it among the Shaikh’s papers 
for he does not quote from it on any occasion. But the great Shaikh 
could never have committed the howlers we find in the 

Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya makes it <i[uite clear in the Fawaid-uR 
Fuwad that he went to Shaikh Farid at Ajodhan tiiree times during tlie 
Shaikh’s life.^ The author of the Ruhat-ul-Oulub is apparently 
ignorant of this; not having studied the FbrahiuFuFFui^uid, he puts all 
liis twenty-four Conversations in tlie course of a single visit extendiing 
from Wednesday, Rajah 15, ()55 A.H. to Rabi I, (>55 AM. (ig.jy-S A.]).). 

I'lie following facts decisively prove the work to be falnication : 

a. Though the luui\ud-iiFFua'ud and tlie Khair-uFMajulis make 
it clear that Shaikli Nizani-ud-din Auliya got liis certiUcate of succ(‘ssion 
(khilafat nama) during his third visit to Ajodhan. a little l)efore Sliaikh 
h'arid's death, after he liad been |)roperly instructed, trained and tried, 
for our author a single visit of less than two years is enough. Shaikh 
Farid at the vany first meeting ])roinises Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya 
not only the khilafat nama Imt “the s])iritual dominion of Hindustan 
(udlavaf-i-H industan) ’'. 

b. vShaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya’s residence at Ajodliau was 
broken by a visit (according to our author) to vShaikh Muhammad of 
Hansi, who is declared to have been a senior friend of Shaikh Outb-ud-din, 
and v'liile there Shaikh Nizam-iid-din is said to have sent Shaikh Farid a 
letter containing the (juatrain : “From the day they know me to l.)e 
your slave, they are placing me on their eyel)alls. Your universal kind¬ 
ness has favoured me; otherwise what am I and how would people know 
me ?” Now, if \ve turn to the luiiraid-nFFinnad we will find that tins 
letter with the quatrain aliove mentioned was sent by the great Shaikli 
to his master from Delhi, probably after his second visit. 

c. Our author, under various specified dates, makes Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din Auliya visit the khamjah of Shaikh Farid while he was at Ajodlian ; 
he is apparently ignorant of the fact that Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya 
was all the time living in Shaikh Farid's khanqah, obtaining instructions 
from him, attending the cla.sses he took and meeting him several times 
in the course of the day.^ 

d. In Majlis No. II (16 Shaban, 655 A.H. 1247 A.D.) both 
vShaikh Badr-ud-din Ghazriavi and Qazi Hamid-ud-din Nagori are 
declared to have been present; they are also declared present at some 
succeeding meetings. As a matter of fact they had both died several 
years before Shaikh Nizam-ud-din AuHya reaheed Ajodhan. They could 
not have been there with him. 

e. As in the Asrur-ul-Auliya, Shaikh Farid refers to his travels 
in foreign lands—Baghdad; Bokhara, where he meets Shaikli Saif-iid-din 

1. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 10 Zil-Hijjah 708 A.H. 

2. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 12 Shaban 717 A.H, 

3. The evidence of Amir Khurd, whose father was then at Ajodhan, is quite 
decisive on this point. 
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Bakliarzi; Multan after his foreign travels, where he meets Shaikh Baha- 
ud-din Zakariyya; Ghazni; Badakhshan, wdiere he meets a pupil of 
Shaikh Zun-Nun Misri named Shaikh 'Abd-ul-Wahid, though vShaikh 
Zun-Nun Misri must have died before the year 900 A.D.; and Siwistan. 
He also says that he passed some days with Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhr- 
wardi at Baghdad. We have shown that all this was impossible. 

f. In the years covered by the Conversations (1257-8 A.H.) Shaikh 
Farid is made to describe the death of Slier Khan, who died in 1264 
A.D .—(Majlis No. VI); the death of Shaikh Baha-iid-din Zakariyya, 
who died in 1263 A.I ).—(Majlis No. VII); and of Shaikh Saif-ud-din 
Bakharzi, who died in 658 A.H. 1259-60 A.r).)h 

g. Shaikh Farid is made to state: “Once the Mongols besieged 
Yemen "—[Majlis No. VII). Shaikh Farid certainly could not have been 
guilty of a statement so preposterous. Again in Majlis No. VIII a 
traveller is made to describe the desolation of Damascus by the Mongols; 
the desolation, he says, was so thorough that not more than twenty 
houses were left. The Mongols had not attacked Damascus till the 
date fixed by the book; they did not in any case succeed in capturing it; 
also the traveller must have taken some time in coming from a place so 
distant. No traveller in 1258 A.D. could have told Shaikh Farid any¬ 
thing about the desolation of Dama.scus, specially as (thanks to the 
ligy])tian Berbers) there was no desolation. 

h. vShaikh Farid is made to state that vShaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrezi 
told him that in Qarsh he met a mystic who told him that he had met a 
mystic in Isfahan, who was one hundred and fifty years old and was a 
disciple of Khwaja Hasan Basri (Majlis No. VIII). Now Khw'aja Hasan 
lielonged to the first century of the Hijra era. We are soberly invited 
to believe that Shaikh Farid and Shaikh Jalal-ud-din were so ignorant 
(though they were pretty well acquainted with the Prophet’s era) as 
to think that a mere .space of hundred and fifty years would enable a 
disciple of Khwaja Hasan Basri to survive to their times (i.e,, to the 
seventh Hijri). Similarly, Shaikh Farid is made to state that when at 
Baghdad he met a mystic, who was a disciple of vShaikh Junaid (Majlis 
No.IV), and at Badakhshan a mystic. Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Wahid, who was a 
disciple of Shaikh Zun-Nun Misri (Majlis No. VI). The only conclusion 
to be drawm is that, unlike Shaikh Jalal-ud-din, Shaikh Farid and Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya, the unknown writer of the Rahat-ul-Quluh simply 
had no idea of the time when these early Muslim mystics flourished. 

i. The account of Shaikh ‘Arif, who took one half of a money-gift he 
was commissioned to bring to Shaikh Farid, is repeated from the Fawaid- 
ul~Fuwad but with errors. Shaikh ‘AriPs name is changed to Shihab- 
ud-din Ghaznavi and the officer who sends the gift is not the ruler of 
vSiwistan and Uchch as in the Fawatd-ul-Fuwad but of Multan. Obviously 
our author had no first hand knowledge of either the Fawaid-uUFuwad or 
the Siyar-ul-Auliya, which would have given him the correct information. 

I. Nafahat-ul-Uns, No. 463, pp. 386-7, Nawal Kishore Bdition. 
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j. In Majlis No. XVII it is stated that once Qazi Hamid-ud-din 
Nagori, Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar, Shaikh Jalal-nd-din Tabrezi 
and Shaikh Badr-ud-din Ghaznavi retired for their devotions [i'tekaf) 
to a mosque for several days. This anecdote is clearly an invention, 
for the great Shaikh tells us definitely that Shaikh Jalahud-din Xabrezi 
and Shaikh Qutb-ud-din only met twice, and that the meetings were 
more or less formal.^ 

It is as obvious as reason can make it that the above statements 
could neither have been made by Shaikh Farid nor recorded by Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya. 

The Shaikh Farid of the Rahai-td-Quluh is quite different from the 
Shaikh Farid of the Fai£Hiid-ul~Fuwad, the Khair-nUMajalis and the 
Siyar-ul-Auliya, As in the Asrar-id-Auliya, he falls into unconscious¬ 
ness again and again; the miraculous element predominates and true 
mystic teaching is rather conspicuous by its absence. Add to it, Shaikh 
Farid here begins to teach "'prayer formulae"' [aurad) of remarkable 
potency. The prominence given to these prayer formulae is probably 
the real reason for the composition of the work. 

The Rahat-ul-Quluh refers to the following fabricated works: the 
Sharh-uUAsrar of Khwaja Yusuf Chishti, the Sharh-uUAuliya of Khwaja 
Maudud Chishti, the Qut-id-Quluh of Khwaja Usman Haruni, the 
Aurad of Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din Sijzi and the Aurad of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din 
Bakhtiyar. The general ignorance of the author makes it impossible 
to assume that he had personally read any of these books. lie may even 
be manufacturing the names. But it is, perhaps, not an unsafe assump¬ 
tion that the Rahat-ul-Quluh belongs to a generation wliich possessed a 
large quantity of apocryphal mystic literature. 

VI. The AfzaFul-Fawaid^ 2 Volume.s—The second volume is also given 
the name of Rahat-uUMuhibbin. The book is alleged to have been wTitten 
by the poet, Amir Khusrau. 

It is inconceivable that Amir Kliurd, who had met Amir Khusrau 
and, like all educated persons of that generation, was well acquainted 
with the works of the poet, should have failed to refer to this book had 
it really been Khusrau’s composition. On the other hand, he attributes 
to Amir Khusrau the statement that he was prepared to exchange all his 
works for the Fawaid-uTFuwad of Amir Hasan, and Khusrau could 
hardly have said so had he himself prepared a rival composition of the 
Conversations of the great Shaikh. None of our authentic records on 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya or Amir Kdiusrau make any reference to 
the Afzal-uFFawaid. The authentic prose works of Amir Khusrau— 
the Khazain-id-Futuhy the Fjaz-i-Khusravi and the Introductions to his 
Diwans —are extremely ornate and artificial in style; it is difficult, 
therefore, to be sure what style Amir KJiusrau would have used when 
he condescended to write simple prose, if he ever did so. 


I. Fawaid-uUFuwad, 27, Zlqad, 715 A.D. 
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Of all the composers of the fabricated malfuzat, the author of the 
Afzal-ul-Fawaid is comparatively the ablest. But this by itself is not a 
great compliment. He plans his work on the same lines as the F aw aid- 
ul-Fuwad and gives the Conversations under various dates. The first 
volume begins on 24 Zil-Hijjah, 713 A.H. (1314 A.D.) and consists 
of a summary of 34 Conversations; the second volume begins on 20 
Rajab, 719 A.H. (1319 A.D.), and consists of 16 Conversations. A 
number of the Shaikh’s friends are declared to have been present; the 
author has taken their names either from the Siyar-ul-Auliya or a 
compilation based upon it or, more probably, from hearsay. But no 
facts from the Siyar-ul-Auliya are recapitulated anywhere. The persons 
present are merely dummies; the author has nothing to say about them, 
and when they open their mouths, it is only in a formal manner. The 
author is ignorant of history and carefully avoids all historical references. 

Still it was not an easy task he had undertaken. The great virtue of 
the Fawaid-ul-Fuwad is that it preserves the great Shaikh’s conver¬ 
sational style and emotional moods so that the Shaikh’s disciples (like 
Maulana ‘Ala-ud-din Nili) could use it to revive their memory of the 
great Shaikh and his majlis^. The task was obviously impossible for a 
man who had never seen the Shaikh and still wished his book to be 
accepted as a work of India’s greatest Persian poet and man of letters. 
At a few places {e.g., Majlis No. XXXI, Audition) he borrows not only 
the ideas but also the words of the Fawaid-uUFuwad. But such direct 
plagiarisms are infrequent. Was our author conscious that a wholesale 
borrowing from the Fawaid-ul-Fuwad would reveal the apocryphal cha¬ 
racter of his work, though the stealing of an occasional paragraph would 
escape the unwary reader ? Still if a repetition of the topics of Fawaid- 
ul-Fuwad was to be avoided, there was very little left of the great Shaikh's 
teachings. Our author has, therefore, to strike out a new line. lyike 
many of his educated contemporaries our author was well acquainted 
with books on the stories of the early mystics. He selects one or more 
topics for every majlis and makes Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya a retailer 
of stories about the past prophets, the Arabian Apostle, the pious Caliphs, 
the early mystics and the Shaikhs of the Chishti silsilah; as a digression 
religious topics, such as the sanctity of various months, the cap and the 
khirqa of the mystics are also discussed. The peculiar personality of 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya flashes through the few passages purloined 
from Amir Hasan's work; it is conspicuous by its absence from the rest 
of the book, the larger part of which consists of well known stories retold. 
But one new element appears which we simply do not find in the Fawaid- 
ul-Fuwad —the potency of the prayer formulae (aurad), which so often 
figures in our cheaper religious literature during the succeeding generations. 
The great Shaikh was certainly fond of prescribing prayers for the remo¬ 
val of diseases and the fulfilment of wishes and he advised bis disciples 


I. Siyar-ul-AuUya, pp. 275-8. 
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to have faith in them.^ But he never tried to pose on his disciples like the 
manufacturers of modern patent medicines and other varieties of quacks. 
In this respect the A fzaUuUFawaid totally changes his character and he 
is presented as a purveyor of prayer formulae, the virtues of which are 
put so high as to become quite ridiculous. Thus in Majlis No. V after 
prescribing a prayer of four genuflections (of no particular difficulty) 
to be recited on Sundays, he adds that it will bring to the person who 
recites it the following rewards: “The reward that is given for a year's 
devotion to every angel who has yet lived plus the rewards of i,ooo holy 
warriors, of i,ooo prophets and i,ooo martyrs. In addition to it, on the 
Day of Judgment the distance between him and Kell will be as great as 
one thousand ditches, every one of these ditches being 500 years travelling 
distance in width. God will also open the Eighth Heaven (or Paradise) 
for him." One need not envy the blessings of the reciter of this prayer, 
but it is rather hard on the holy warriors, prophets and martyrs. After 
this the following reward promised a few paragraphs later in the same 
Majlis for a prayer of two genuflections and the recitation of some Quranic 
verses (about fifteen minutes work) seems almost modest: “God will 
give a person who recites this prayer a palace in Paradise provided with 
seventy houris (or maidens); he will get the reward of one year's prayer 
for every existing angel and the reward of one thousand martyrs for every 
Quranic verse.” These astronomical lies are only too frequent in the 
prayer books of later generations, but we will look in vain for them in the 
authentic conversations of the great vShaikh and Shaikh Nasir-ud-din 
or the works of the earlier mystics. 

The author of the Afzal-ul-Fawaid takes care to prevent the dis¬ 
covery of his forgery. But it is difficult, as modern detective works 
and crime books are never tired of pointing out, to commit a perfect 
murder. Uttering a forged book is even more difficult, specially when 
an author, attempting a task quite beyond his powers, undertakes to 
record the Conversations of vShaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya with the pen 
of Amir Khusrau. The difference in the character of the Fawaid-ul- 
Fuwad and the Afzal-ul-Fawaid should be obvious to every critical student. 
A number of considerations prove the work to be a forgery. 

I. First as to contradictions of history-time, concerning which 
admittedly no miracles are possible: 

i. On 24 Zil-Hijjah, 713 A.H. (1316 A.D.) in the second para¬ 
graph of the book, Amir Khusrau is made to state: 

“When I went to the Shaikh I had made up my mind that I 
would go and sit at his door-step; if the Shaikh called me in, I would 
become his disciple. In short I went and sat at his door; the Shaikh's 
servant Mubashshir came out, brought the Shaikh s salaam and 
stated: 'The Shaikh has said, 'There is a Turk sitting outside; call 
him in.' ” 


I. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 26 Ziqad, (711 A.D.) 
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Now it can be proved that Khiisrau's relations with the Shaikh were 
of a nnich earlier date and that even in the reign of Mu‘izz-ud-din Kai- 
f|ubad the Shaikh was thinking of going and settling at Patiali because 
Kbusraii was there; also that at the time mentioned (1316 A.D.) 
Khnsrau had a right of access to the Shaikh such as was denied even 
to his greatest disciples, and that he was already a murid of the Shaikh 
whom he had praised in a number of works finished and published long 
l>ef()re that date. 

ii. In Majlis No. XXV, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya is made to 
state "I have heard from the lips of Shaikh Najm-ud-din Sughra . . /’ 
How could tlie great Shaikh have made a statement so preposterous ? 
Shaikli Najm-ud-din Sughra died in the reign of Sultan Iltutmish and 
Shaikli Nizani-ud-din Auliya had not yet been born till then. 

iii. In Majlis No. XXVI, the great Shaikh is made to state that 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf slew the brother of Shaikh Abu Sa'id Ab-ul-Khair. 
Since Shaikh Abu So‘id was born al>out two centuries after Hajjaj's death, 
M/e may be sure that the great Shaikh could not have made a statement 
so inaccurate. 

2. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, is made to quote books which 
were fabricated after his time—^the Asrar-ul-Auliya (Part II, Majlis 
No. Xni), the Aurad of Shaikh Farid (Part I, Majlis No. XIV), the 
Aurad of Shaikh Mufin-ud-din vSijzi of Ajmer (Part I, Majlis No. XII), 
and the Aurad of Shaikh Haha-ud-din Zakariyya (Part I, Majlis 
No. II). The reference to the Asrar-ul-Auliya and the various Aurads 
seems t.o show/ tliat the Afzal-ul-Fawaid was written after the other 
a})<K:ryphal malfuzat had appeared. No reference to the Aurad of Shaikh 
Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardi is made in the Faxmid-ul-Fwwad and the 
Khair-ul-Mujalis. But the Siyar-ul-Auliya refers to it and it must have 
ap]>eaied before 1357 

More significant is the fact that our author twice makes Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya refer to the Tazkirat-ul-Auliya, the authorship of 
which is popularly attributed to Shaikh Farid-ud-din ‘Attar (Part I, 
Majlis Nos. I and V). 

A large number of the fantastic stories about the prophets are drawn 
l>y our author from the Qisas-uFAmbia, a book which in the Persian 
original and the Urdu tran.slation was destined to have popularity in this 
land in later years. 

Lastly (Part I, Majlis XXVI), Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya is made 
to state that ‘'vShaikh Mu‘inud-din Sijzi began to write the Conversations 
of vShaikh ‘Usman Haruni from the day on which he became the latter's 
disciple ; he recorded whatever he heard." Now^ we have already quoted 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din to the effect that this malfuzat — the Anis-uFArwah 
“ had not appeared at the time of the great Shaikh. Secondly , even if the 
Shaikh had studied the Anis-ul-Arwah, he would have not made the 
double mistake of (a) stating that Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din began writing his 
master's Conversations from the time he became a disciple, for the Anis- 
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ul-Arwah clearly states that it is a record of the Conversations of Shaikh 
‘Usman just before Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din left him, and (b) of attributing 
to Anis-uUArwah a statement not found in it, viz,, that Khwaja Hasan 
Basri was given his name by the Prophet's wife, Hazrat Umm-i>Saleruah. 
Our author, apparently, had not read the Ams-ul-Arimh and was de¬ 
pending on inaccurate and second-hand information. 

3, The author also makes the blunder (probably following the 
Asrar-td-AuIiya) of taking Shaikh Farid to Bokhara (Part II, Majlis No. I) 
and to Kirman where he is said to have met Shaikh Auliad-ud-din Kirtnani 
(Part II, Majlis No. XV). Our author also follows the Asrur-ul-Auliya 
in throwing Shaikh Farid into recurrent fits of iinconsiousness. 

4. The author occasionally attributes to Shaikh Nizain-ud-din 
Auliya opinions directly contrary to what he has said in the Fawaid-ul- 
Fuwad. The great Shaikh, the Fawaid-ul-Fuwad tells ns, condemned 
Hallaj; he also denied point blank that vShaikh Bayazid had ever uttered 
the shatahat or obscure mystic sayings attributed to him.^ The Afzal-uF 
Fawaid makes him express quite contrary opinions. In Part I, Majlis 
No. XI, the Shaikh is made to relate the well known career of Mansur 
Hallaj and then the Afzal-ul-Fawaid adds: 

“After this the Shaikh, while in tears, greatly praised the sincerity 
of the love of Khwaja Mansur Hallaj. ‘How truthful the man/ he 
said, ‘who is slain on the first day, burnt on the second and thrown 
into the water on the third!' " 

In Part I, Majlis No. X, the great Shaikh is made to describe the 
ascension or mi'raj of Shaikh Bayazid; he is also made to quote Shaikh 
Bayazid's sayings on other occasions. The great Shaikh’s attitude 
towards government service was crystal clear; he would have nothing 
to do with the State and he took back his khilafat nama (succession cer¬ 
tificate) from Maulana Mohi-ud-din Kashani merely because he had been 
offered the qaziship of Oudli, Our author in his ignorance writes: 

“ Conversation was about qazis. The Shaikh said, ‘ To have the 
office of a qazi is a good thing, provided one knows how to discharge 
its responsibilities, for the qazi is the successor of the Prophet.' " 
The AfzaUul-Fawaid neither reveals the personality of Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din Auliya nor shows a comprehension of his teachings. It is impossible 
to accept it as Khusrau's work. 

VII. The Miftah-ul-Ashiqin —Conversations of vShaikh Na.sir-ud-din 
Mahmud written by Muhibb-ullah. 

I. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 2g Jaiuadi II, 718 A.H. Shaikh Bayazid's words are 
differently related by different authors, but broadly they are to this effect. Shaikh 
Bayazid went and pitched his tent on the Divine Throne ['Arsh). He found it was 
like a wolf with its mouth full of blood. “God is on thy back? " the saint asked 
the Throne. The Throne was surprised. “They tell me lie is the heart of man," 
the Throne replied, "the inhabitants of earth ask of Him from the inhabitants of 
Heaven and the inhabitants of Heaven from the inhabitants of the earth. “ And so on 
[Tazkirat-ul-Auliya, p. 107). Our author alters the customary words and makes 
the Throne declare that it had been told that “God was in the heart of Bayazid. “ 
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This is a tliin volume (24 pages) of no particular value. No reference 
is made to Muliibb-ullah by our original authorities, but that does not 
necessarily prove his non-existence. The Conversations recorded are 
divided into ten brief Majlises. The author avoids dates, but he prays for 
the long life of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din at the beginning of his work and 
expects us to assume that he wrote during the life time of the Shaikh. 
But this is quite disproved by the internal evidence of the work itself: 

a. Several statements attributed to Shaikh Nasir-ud-din are taken 
bodily from the Fawaid-uL-Fuwad, and a story related by Shaikh Nasir- 
ud-din in the Khair-ul-Majalis reappears in Majlis No. VIII. But his 
blunders show that the author had not studied these works and was 
depending on secondary sources of information. 

b. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, as we have seen, had declared that the 
malfuzat of Shaikh Usman and the malfuzat of Shaikh Mu'in-ud-din 
were forgeries, and he had quoted Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya to the 
effect that the great Chishti Shaikh had written no books. Our author, 
in his ignorance of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din\s real opinion, commits the 
blunder of making the Shaikhs refer to the following fabricated works as 
authorities for the statements he makes: a Risala of Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din 
Ajmeri {Majlis No.II), a Risala of Shaikh Usman Haruni {Majlis No. II), 
the Anis-td-Arwah {Majlis No. VII), and the Dalil-ul- Arifin {Majlis 
No. VII). 

c. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya justified sijdah or prostration 
to human beings as permissible; Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, on the other hand, 
condemned it. The difference between the master and pupil was perhaps 
not so great as may be supposed. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya did not 
really like the practice of seeing a Musalman prostrate himself before 
mortal men, but felt that he should continue the practice of his spiritual 
predecessors. Our author first makes Shaikh Nasir-ud-din condemn 
the sijdah to human beings on the basis of the tradition : “ He who per¬ 
forms the sijdah to anyone except God is guilty of infidelity {ktifr),'* but, 
nevertheless, he makes the Shaikh declare at the end that such sijdahs 
are permitted {Majlis No. I). 

VIII and IX. The apocryphal Diwans of Shaikh Mu'in-ud-din 
Sijzi and Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar. None of our genuine works 
have referred to any poetical compositions or Diwans of the Chishti 
Shaikhs. But the Miftah-nl-'Ashiqin in Majlis No. II makes »Shaikh 
Mu‘in-ud-din Ajmeri recite a ghazal of Shaikh-ul-Islam Khwaja Qutb- 
ud-din, while in Majlis No. VII Muhibb-ullah (the supposed author) 
is made to recite a ghazal of Shaikh-ul-Islam Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-din. Uater 
on complete Diwans attributed to thCvSe Shaikhs appeared. They have 
now been printed along with a Diwan attributed to Shaikh Muhi-ud-din 
*Abd-ul-Qadir Jilarii. 

It is impossible on the basis of internal evidence only to come to any 
conclusion about the authenticity of these Diwans. There are naturally 
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no historical references in them and it would not be reasonable to look 
into them for any consistent system of thought as in the malfuzat. But 
the external evidence we get is sufficient. Indian scholars in general 
have never admitted tlie authenticity of these Diwans and in this they 
have been doubtless right. But regard for public opinion has 
prevented them from making a public declaration that these Diwans 
are forgeries. Now it is quite likely that the Chishti mystics, like the 
great Shaikh, occasionally composed a quatrain or a few lines. All 
educated Musalmans of the middle ages did so. But had Shaikh Qutb- 
ud-din or Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din left complete Diwans behind them, the 
mystic circles of Shaikh Farid, Shaikh Nizam-ud-diri Auliya and Shaikh 
Nasir-ud-din Chiragh would have preserved them as their most cherished 
treasures. But their complete silence in the matter definitely proves 
that no such Diwans existed in their days. The number of verses quoted 
in our genuine texts is remarkably" > verse of the first two 

Shaikhs of the Chishti Silsilah finds a place among them. Even Amir 
Khurd, who cannot write five prose sentences without quoting a verse, 
has no verse to quote from the Chishti mystics. Tlie reason is obvious. 
They had left no '"poetical remains" behind them. 

X. The TazhiraCiiTAuliya, alleged to have been written by Shaikh 
Farid-ud-din ‘Attar. 

Among the fabricated works of this period, though it is not in any 
way connected with the history of the Chishti Silsilah in India, I have no 
alternative but to include the most popular work on Muslim hagiology 
— ^the TazkiraTuTAuliya. The work has, thanks to the prestige of its 
supposed author, been translated into many languages and is believed 
to express the true principles of Muslim mysticism. But it is really a 
fake, a forgery, a series of old wives' tales, ill assorted and inconsistent, 
which some anonymous writer has tagged together and passed off as the 
work of the great Farid-ud-din ‘Attar. The secondary authorities in his 
hands had just that element of truth which was needed to make it a 
market success and to deceive the unwary reader. 

It is to be regretted that the very learned editors of the Tazkirai-uT 
Auliya —Dr.Nicholson and Agha‘Abd-ul-Wahhab Qazwini—never thought 
of putting to themselves the question whether the work in their hands 
was genuine. The latter is frankly distressed at the impossible stories 
the book contains—stories in which the Muslim mystics run a close second 
to the magicians of Pharaoh and the heroes of the Mahabharata."! am not 
a disbeliever in miracles" he says, and then proceeds to point out that 
some miracles are not possible because they contradict the laws of space 
and time.^ The attitude of the great Maulana ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Jami 
was more cautious. In his notice of Shaikh Farid-ud-din ‘Attar in the 
NafahaTtU-Uns he remarks significantly that "the Tazkirat-uT Auliya 


I. Introduction, Tazkirat-nl-Auliya, Persian text, edited by R. Nicholson. 
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is attributed to Not less important is the fact that Maulana Jami 

does not utilise the Tazkirat-ul-Auliya for the compilation of his Nafahat- 
ul-Uns, Maulana Jami was a shrewd and critical scholar, and as a record 
of the lives and teachings of the mystics, the Tazkirat-ul-Auliya could 
not be accepted by him as an authority. 

Our Indian annals give us sufficient reasons for rejecting the authen¬ 
ticity of the Tazkirat-iiL-Auliya, Relations between India and Persia 
were pretty close in those days, and Shaikh Farid-du-din 'Attar's life and 
works were well known in the literary and mystic circles of Delhi in the 
student days of the great Shaikh. The stories we find in the Tazkirai-ul- 
Auliyu were current coin; the names of the heroes of the first and second 
cycle of Muslim mysticism—the legendary "quietists" and the founders of 
the mystic schools—were household words. Still though other works are 
often quoted as authorities for the stories of early Muslim mystics, no 
reference is made anywhere to the Tazkirat-ul-Auliya, Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din Auliya, while discussing the books on early mystics, declared 
that the Ruh-ul-Arwah was the best of them in Persian and the 
ul-Qulub the best in Arabic.'^ Why does he ignore the Tazkirat-ul-Auliya? 
Obviously because it did not exist at the time. Barni has given a long 
list of books on Muslim mysticism which were sold in the market of 
Delhi in his Tarikh-i-Firozshahi. But no reference is made to the 
Tazkirat-ul-Auliya. The great Masnavi of Maulana Rum had succeeded in 
reaching our land from distant Quania, and the TazkiratAuliya would 
also have done so had it really been the work of ‘Attar. P>en the 
authors of the early fabricated malfuzat, though in search of miraculous 
stories, know nothing about it. It is not till the appearance of the AfzaU 
ul-Fawaid tliat we find the first reference to the Tazkirat-ul-Auliya and 
even then it is not referred to as Shaikh Farid-ud-din's work. And the 
Afzal-ul-Fazmid is probably later than the other fabricated malfuzut, 
for it is not likely that a forgery like this would be attempted till through 
passage of time even literary men had forgotten the peculiar characteristics 
of Khusrau's prose. In other words, the first reference to the Tazkirat- 
uFAuliya makes it possible to guess how such a literary concoction was 
attributed to the great ‘Attar. 

As we read it, the TazkiraFul-Auliya seems a disjointed compilation 
or, to be more accurate, a set of two disjoined compilations. The sub¬ 
stance, if not the form of it, shows that strata of manufactured legends 
have gradually settled, generation after generation, on the original 
mystic records. And to this compilation, somehow, the name of Shaikh 
Farid-ud-din *Attar got attached. Did an enterprising calligraphist 
or bookseller, who had too many copies of it, decide that it would be 
easier to sell it under the name of Shaikh Farid-ud-din 'Attar ? This is 
highly probable, but of course not certain. But the fact that no Indo- 
Muslim mystic is mentioned, seems to indicate that the work came to us 


1. Nafahai-ul-Vns, p. 540. 

2. Fawaid'ul-Fuwad, 23 Moharram, 712 A.H. 
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from abroad at the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, 

HYPOTHEvSlS FOR FABRICATED WORKS 

Only an examination of some of the published forgeries has been 
attempted here to show how such literature should l)e tested. The review 
of the unpublished material of the same type is a separate task and one 
of my learned comrades with a critical temper will have to undertake it. 

But literature of this type raises some interesting questions. 

First, when did these fabricated works appear ? Two of them, 
the Anis-ul-Arwah and the Fmmid-us-Salikin, existed in 1353-4 A.D. 
To these two we may safely add the hitherto unpublislied Anrad of 
vShaikh Shihab-ud-din vSnhrwardi. On the other hand, these works 
though belonging to Shaikh Nizam-ud-diii Auliya's section of the Chishti 
Silsilah, show no trace of the controversy between the Nizami and 
Sahiri groups, which we find during the Mughal period. We may safely 
conclude, therefore, that the last of them had already appeared before 
the Sabina branch, led by Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Haq and his disciple, Shaikh 
‘Abd-ul-Quddus Gangohi, who died in i538-() A.D., succeeded in eclipsing 
the Chishtia-Nizamia branch of the order. My colleague, Mr. Klialiq 
Ahmad Nizami, is of opinion that when vSiiltan Muhammad bin Tughlaq s 
removal of the capital to Deogir dispersed the circle of Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din Auliya's disciples and the 'diving tradition" of thtChishii Silsilah 
was killed, a vacuum was created which these fabricated works tried to 
fill up. 

Secondly, why were the fabricated malfiizut at all composed ? 
The standard of scholarship, as we have seen, is not high; in fact, the 
ignorance displayed by the authors is deplorable. No critical reader 
could be deceived. But how many readers are critical ? The unknown 
authors were not conscious of any purpose or mission. They have no ideal 
or objective, good or bad. Their mysticism is secondary, low grade. Also 
they are not earnest about inculcating it, and they give only a homoeopathic 
dose of it to the reader. They sometimes even protest against current 
practices; the Asrar-ul-Auliya, for example, repeatedly and emphatically 
condemns mystics who frequent the houses of the rich or associate with 
government officers. Nevertheless, taken as a whole, these fabricated 
works have no aim or object except providing light literature for religious 
minded people. Mystic stories, from this point of view, are very useful; 
a discussion of mystic metaphysics would be above the heads of their 
readers and had to be avoided. 

A careful examination of all relevant circumstances leaves me no alter¬ 
native hut to conclude that this very large mass of forged mystic literature 
was purposely ""uttered'^ by the booksellers of Delhi and the provincial capitals 
for the purpose of ‘'honest tradeT. And by “honest trade” I mean that 
the booksellers were not concerned with anything except the sale of the books 
they had got written for payment. They had no ulterior motives. 
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To appreciate this we must consider the position of the medieval 
book trade. Many katihs or calligraphists went about calling at the 
houses of the well to do, to see if they could get any work; conversely, 
persons who wished to have copies of books made had to search for a 
katih and provide him with paper, his customary wages and, in many 
cases, also board and lodging till the work was finished. But most 
katihs, we may be sure, would prefer to get a permanent employment 
on salary or piece-work basis, if it could be had, for it would guarantee 
a secure livelihood. There were books for which there was a constant 
demand—the Quran, for example, whether written as a whole or in 
separate Siparahs or in collections of the most favoured Chapters; the 
Gulistan and the Bostan of Sadi and the like. To students of advanced 
classes the teachers dictated notes and explained them, and the students, 
mostly poor, had to depend to a very large extent on the '‘notes" they 
took down in the class room. But the parents of children in the primary 
classes would have to purchase text-books for them along with kaihas 
(calligraphy models), etc., needed by the children. To bring the purchaser 
and producer together would be the work of the booksellers. He would, 
to suit the convenience of the purchasers, have books which were in 
constant demand ready for immediate sale, knowing very well that if 
he failed to do so, his rival in the trade would do it. But trading is 
always speculative; the bookseller would at times find his shop stocked 
with books for which no purchasers were forthcoming while at other 
times he would have katihs on his hands who would be whisked away 
by his rivals if he did not keep them employed. Also, if he had been 
careful, he would have a little capital to invest in the expansion of his 
business, and in providing books which you could not find in his rival's 
bookshop. 

And then as now—for India has not yet cast off her medieval integument 
—the greatest demand seems to have been for text-books, books on 
theology and works of fiction. Next to these came books of light litera¬ 
ture. The Shah Nama would have a very limited market; but prose 
rescensions of the Shah Nama, written in simple language so that they 
could be read out to a company after dinner, would be sure of a sale. 
And many such rescensions were in fact compiled. Lastly, with the 
growth of the silsilahs and their sections and sub-sections, there would 
be a demand by the disciples, most of them barely literate, for works 
appertaining to their favourite saints, through faith in whom they ex¬ 
pected to attain salvation. An enterprising bookseller could safely, 
from the business angle, proceed to provide every saint with a set of 
volumes—book of Malfuzat or Conversations, a volume of Aurad or 
recommended prayer formulae, a Diwan (poetical work) and, if necessary, 
a treatise on mystic principles. Of course, rival booksellers may provide 
rival works; and we should not be surprised if a saint has more than one 
Malfuzat or Diwan, or if later booksellers tag these separate pieces 
together (with some slight alterations) as consecutive volumes of the 
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same work, like the two parts of the Afzal-ul-Faxmid or Tazkirat-ul- 
Auliya. 

We turn next to the authors. There was no copyright and, conse¬ 
quently, no profit in the book market for authors like Alberuni, Farishta 
or Banii, who put in years' assiduous labour at their sclf-chosen task 
because they were impelled by an inner spiritual urge or wished to leave 
their name among the scholars' roll of honour. But most men of educa¬ 
tion and learning belonged to the starving lower middle class; not all 
of them could wTite books of the highest value, but many of them could 
prepare “compilations" on various subjects—and the manuscripts of 
such compilations have survived in large numbers—for which a rich 
patron or an enterprising bookseller may be willing to pay something. 
Normally the “compiler" would insist on having his own name put on 
his work. But it would be different with works of hagiology. There 
would be no sale value for such works unless they were put in the market 
as the works of the saints themselves or were palmed off as his Conver¬ 
sations compiled by another saint, equally eminent. To put the name 
of the real author would deprive the work of all sale-value. vSimilarly a 
poet who had compiled a Diwan of his own may in a period of distress 
be willing to sell it to a bookseller for cash down and accept the condition 
that he would substitute the saint's nont de phime for his own in the 
last line of every ghazal. Otherwise, the publisher may well have asked, 
“Who is going to purchase the copies of your work as your own ?" But 
so far as the forged malfuzat are concerned, I presume that they were 
written to order. Had they been the result of the author's investigations 
or of his faith and then sold for a lump sum down, they would have been 
more carefully written. But they are essentially journalistic works of 
a very low order. They often refer to the originals for statements not 
to be found in them; non-existing books are often quoted or the names 
of books are manufactured at the spur of the moment. Essentially it 
is the kind of work “that took the eye and had the price"; careful and 
painstaking scholarship could not be expected here. The purchasing 
public had also to be kept in view. These books are small in size; 
the authors were probably paid by the pages or the juz (i6 pages) and 
the booksellers had not much money to invest. Also the larger the 
volume, the greater would be the cost and the lesser the number of the 
purchasers. Some purchasers may have intended to read them or to 
have read them out to themselves and their friends. But the larger 
number of purchasers had probably no other object beyond keeping a 
memento of the favourite saint in the house for the sake of the harkat 
or blessing it would bring. The works are planned essentially as light 
literature—a mixture of mysticism, theology and fiction, the last element 
preponderating over the others. With the progress of time a new element 
is also added to them—^the stupendous reward of the prayer formulae. 
On the face of it the claims of the prayer formulae are absurd. Thus, 
to take a statement already made, that the reward for a prescribed 
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prayer of four genuflections is equal to the reward of i,ooo prophets, 
1,000 holy warriors and i,ooo martyrs and even something more, violates 
the basic Muslim conviction that after the Arabian Apostle nothing any 
Musalman may do will raise him to the status of even one prophet, 
let alone i,ooo of them. It is also mathematically absurd; for it is 
inconceivable that a real prophet should not have said any number 
of prayers of the same value. But there may be some truth in the Nazi 
doctrine that the '‘big lies"', if seriously told, are more effective than 
small lies. Most Musalmans, as is well known, repent in their middle 
age and then they are anxious to find a mystic teacher for their guidance 
and a set of supererogatory prayers and aurad as the easiest way to 
an aging man's paradise. Among such also the fabricated works would 
find purchasers. 

That this sort of commercialised mystic literature, in itself of no 
intrinsic worth and thoroughly misleading, should have come as a 
by-product of the work of the great mystic silsilahs was perhaps in¬ 
evitable. The tragedy lies in the fact that it has not been rejected 
more definitely by Muslim scholars till it has obtained the religious 
sanctity that the mere passage of time casts on all things old. Our 
great scholars, like Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Haq, have kept away from it,^ but 
the mass of our later writers have been unable to distinguish these pot¬ 
sherds and pebbles from the genuine works of contemporaries, on which 
alone a critical study of Indo-Muslim mysticism can be based. 


I. The only exception is the paragraph on the death of Shaikh Mu'in-ud-din of 
Ajmer (already referred to) which was borrowed by the Siyar-ul-AuHya from the 
DaliUul-‘*Arifin and which Shaikh 'Abd-ul-Haq has borrowed from the Siyar^- 
AuHya, 



TIPU SULTAN AS A 
DEFENDER OF THE HINDU DHARMA* 


by 

B. A. Saletore 

O NE of the later Indian rulers to whom scant justice has been done by 
historians is Tipu Sultan of Mysore. This is not surprising when we 
note that Sultan Tipu stood apart from his illustrious father, Nawab Haider 
‘Ali Klian, and also from the enemies against whom he waged incessant 
wars, especially the English. Sultan Tipu's implacable hatred of the 
English is perhaps not a little responsible for a judgment hke the follow¬ 
ing passed on him by modern English liistorians: "His fierce Muslim 
bigotry did not prevent him from having recourse to Brahman prayers 
in time of danger, or even from making gifts to Hindu temples."® Smith 
does not substantiate this ungenerous statement concerning one aspect 
of the character of Sultan Tipu, which it is the object of this article to 
elucidate on the basis of contemporary letters and inscriptions. 

I'his particular aspect of the character of Sultan Tipu relates not to 
times of danger, as Smith maintains, but to times of peace, and not 
to any political exigency but to matters of conviction and precedent. 
If historians were to judge rulers only by the destructive actions which 
they committed, it is very doubtful whether we could find in any age 
or country a monarch who could escape condemnation. That Sultan 
Tipu was prone to excesses and that, in this regard, he justified the 
apprehensions of his great father cannot be doubted.^ But inspite 
of his weaknesses, Sultan Tipu's special claim to recognition at the 
hands of posterity is the honest endeavours he made to further the cause 
of the Hindu dharma in his kingdom. This will be evident when we 
study (a) his great care to preserve religious usage in a monastery which 
is now the State monastery of modern Mysore; (b) his gifts to Hindu 
temj)les; and (c) his genuine concern for the prosperity and status of one 
of the most celebrated religious centres in India. 

a. Sanad regulating religious practice—Tipu Sultan’s role as a legis¬ 
lator in Hindu religious matters is illustrated by a sanad preserved in 

1. Long after I had typed a major portion of this article my younger brother 
Dr. R. N. Saletore, who happened to be here in Ahmedabad, and who chanced to go 
through my MS., told me that he had already written an identical article in the New 
Review of Calcutta some time ago. I have not seen this article on Sultan Tipu written 
by Dr. R. N. Saletore. I believe it covers the same ground as ray article, but from a 
slightly different standpoint. 

2. Vincent Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 585 (Bd. by S. M. Bdwards, 
Oxford, 1923). 

3. Read B. Ramakrishna Row, the Annals of Mysore Royal Family (in Kannada) 
V’^ol. I, pp. 234-35 (Mysore 19^6). 
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the Sri Parakala Matha in the city of Mysore. It is written in Kannada, 
a language wliich together with Persian and Urdu, as Smith writes, 
Sultan Tipu could speak fluently.^ The sanad is addressed to Kuppayya, 
the Manager of the State Temples in the Kingdom (srimatu devasthanada- 
sime-parupatyagara Kuppayyanige). That it has been written and 
sent to Kuppayya is evident from the next line: Order which had been 
written and despatched [barasi kaluhida nirupa). 

It has a seal in Persian characters with the name of Sultan Tipu 
and is dated ii86 H/1772-3. The second line of the sanad contains merely 
the Hindu cyclic year and the month and the day (Siddhartha saum. 
Bhadrapada ba. 5) which corresponds to September 15, 1783. 

The order relates to the manner of reciting certain invocatory verses 
in the well known temple of Melukote or Yadavagiriksetra in the State 
of Mysore, and situated on the bank of the Kalyani river. The order deals 
directly with the question thus: 

That it is heard that the official (of Sultan Tipu) by name Ance 
Samayya had hindered the old usage prevalent in the temple of 
Melukote (Melugoie-devasthanadalli purvarabhya nadadu barutta 
yiddaddannu Ance Samayyanu addimadi yid\d']hayianie) concerning 
the singing of the invocatory verses (of the Srivaisnavas); that it 
was now ordered that both the forms of invocation which begin with 
Ramanujadayapatra and Srisailadayapatra were to be used accord¬ 
ing to old usage {purva-prakarakke Ramanujadayapatra-Snsaila- 
dayapatra saha-nadadu baruvahage ncmaka-madisi-kaluhisi-i[d]dhitu ); 
that the Manager of the State Temples, Kuppayya, was to do 
justice to both the sections called Vadagale and Tengale of the 
followers of the temple, who would be chanting the two styles of 
invocation according to the time honoured custom [prakarabhya 
nadadu bandu yiruva prakarakke Vadagale-Tcnkale ubhaya-pak- 
savannu sariyagi-nadasikondu barutta); that the same high official 
Kuppayya was to remove the image of Pula Lokacar [i. e., Pillai 
Lokacarya, a Tenkalai saint) from the place where it had been 
recently brought to its original place (at Melukote) [nutanavagi 
tandu yiruva Pula-Lokacarannu modalu yidda halige kaluhisi); 
and that that same high official was to take on the tirunakscdra^ 
the god, in a procession to the Kesavasvami mandapa and otlier 
pandals, and to cause to be distributed, according to the old 
custom, the consecrated food offered to the god (prasadam) and 
the holy water [tirtha) and conduct the services of God with the 
usual pomp {Tirunaksatrakke Kesavasvami munttada mantapagaUge 
Devarannu bijumadisi tirtha-prasada saha praku merege kodisutta 
Svami-seveyannu sambrhamadalli agu-madisuvadu), 

A copy of the order was to be preserved in the Register of the State 
Accountant {Sanubhaga); while the original was to be preserved (lit. 
pasted) in t he Matha of the Jiya (Head) of Prakala (nirupa prati Sanu- 

I. Smith, ft/., p. 585. 
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bhagara rekhakke barasi Parakala Jiyara mathadaUi kattisivudii),^ 

The particular interest of this order of Sultan Tipu relating to the 
chanting of Certain invocatory verses in the temple of Melukote lies in 
the fact that it rectifies an omission in an order passed by a previous 
(Hindu) ruler of Mysore, king Kanthirava Narasa Raja Odeyar, con¬ 
cerning the privilege granted to one of the two sections mentioned above. 
According to a sanad issued by king Kanthirava Narasa Raja Odeyar, 
also preserved in the same Matha, and dated only in the cyclic year Viro- 
dhi, the 13th lunar day of the dark half of Jyestha (June 24, 1709), 
the privilege of appending the invocatory verse (Tamyan) of Rarnanu- 
jadayapatra in the temple of Melukote, while reciting the Tamil hymns 
called the Prabhandhas, had been granted only to the Vadagai or Vada- 
gale section of the Srivaisnavas.'-^ This privilege was now thrown open 
by Sultan Tipu to the other section called the Tenkalai or Tengale. 

A few remarks are necessary in order to appreciate the order passed 
by Sultan Tipu in regard to a purely religious matter. First, this order, 
like all those which will be examined in this article, was written in the 
language of the people—Kannada, thereby showing that the ruler, inspite 
of the fact that he was an adept in Persian and Urdu, and inspite of the 
fact that he could trace his descent to a line that was non-Indian in 
origin, yet preferred to identify himself entirely with the interests of the 
people, and to use their own language even in official orders. Further, 
this order is assignable to September 1783. By April of that year, 
Sultan Tipu had concluded his swift Bednur and Mangalore campaigns.^ 
According to Smith, Mangalore was ceded to Sultan Tipu by June 1783, 
by the Treaty of Versailles.'^ The sanad is dated three months later, 
when he was not in any fear of enemies. Further, the sanad not only 
remedies the injustice done by his own official, but also rectifies an 
omission made by a previous Hindu ruler of Mysore. And, finally, it 
embodies regulations relating to certain details of daily worship, and 
especially those relating to the well known Right Hand and Ueft Hand 
sections of the people. This shows that Sultan Tipu was aware not 
only of the details of worship in Hindu temples, but, what is equally 
interesting, that he was alive to the delicate differences which have for 
generations together marked these two sections of the people concerning 
privileges and honours in temples. 

b. Gifts to Temples — Uet us now turn to the next point — 
his gifts to temples. Four different temples in four different parts of his 
kingdom received the privilege of royal gifts. These were the Ranga- 
natha temple at the capital Srirangapattana, the Narasimha temple at 

1. Mysore Archaeological Report for the year 19SS, pp. 124-125. 

2. Ibid., pp. 113-115. On page 115 Dr. Krishna, to whom we are indebted 
for the discovery of these sanads, has a useful note on the verse itself. 

3. Read the annonymous author M. M. D. D. T.’s History of Hyder Shah alias 
Hyder AH Khan Bahadur, and his son Tippoo Sultan. Revised by H. H. Prince 
Gnulam Mohammad, the only surviving son of Tippoo Sultan (London-Calcutta, 
1855), pp. 266-269. 

4. Smith, op. cit., pp. 545, 554. 
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Melukote, the Narayanasvami temple also at Melukote (Srirangapattana 
taluka), the Laksmikanta temple at Kalale (Nanjanagud taluka) and 
the Srikanthesvara temple at Nanjanagud itself. The well known 
Ranganatha temple at Srirangapattana was presented with seven silver 
cups and a silver camphor bearer by Tipu Sultan Pacca (Badshah), as 
is evident from the inscriptions on them.^ 

To the Narasimha temple at Melukote, Sultan Tipu presented a 
kettle drum which contains the following inscription (in Persian) which 
in P^nglish reads thus : ‘'Oh Impetuous ! The second piece of the vic¬ 
torious drum of ‘Ah, finished under the excellent supervision of the 
Haidari Government. Date of completion, 1215 of the Mauludi era 
(1786). Weight, atl (ritl) and 37J dak {dang).*'^^ It is true that the 
name of the Sultan does not occur in the record; but according to the 
tradition current in Melukote the drum was the gift of Sultan Tipu to 
the temple.*-^ 

The gifts of that ruler to the I^aksmikanta temple at Kalale comprised 
four silver cups and a silver spittoon (padiga ); to the temple of Nara¬ 
yanasvami at Melukote, a silver spittoon^; and to the temple of Srikan¬ 
thesvara at Nanjangudu, a jewelled silver cup.*^ These various articles 
contain inscriptions informing us that they were given as gifts to the 
respective temples by Sultan Tipu Badshah. Without other evidence 
it would be difficult to say whether they were gifts made during peace or 
war times. 

But in all likelihood such gifts were not the outcome of fear on the 
part of Sultan Tipu. I think they bespeak a genuine desire on the part 
of that monarch to show marked favour to those temples in the welfare 
of which he may have taken some personal interest. There are two 
considerations which make us believe that Sultan Tipu was sincere 
in his motives when he made gifts to Hindu temples. First, the policy 
of making presents to temples had already been set by his illustrious 
father. Thus an inscription on a silver cup belonging to the Gopala- 
krsna temple at Devanahalh informs us that the silver vessel was a gift to 
the temple from Nawab Haidar ‘Ali Khan Bahadur. The inscription 

1. M. A. R, for 7.9JX^ p. 53. The late Rao Bahadur R. Narasinihacharya, 
who was the first to notice these and other inscriptions on bells and other gifts 
made by Sultan I'ipu, writes that three of the cups and the camphor-bearer also 
bear additional inscriptions in other parts, informing us that they had been pre¬ 
sented by a chief of Kalabe by name Kantayya; and that they may have been 
carried away by Sultan Tipu but recanted by the latter “at the prayer of the devotees 
of the temples with his inscriptions newly engraved." Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

This is only a supposition which is not supported by any evidence. I think 
that Sultan Tipu merely caused his own inscriptions to be inscribed on the same 
articles without having forcibly removed them from the temples. It was a custom 
for one or more inscriptions to be inscribed on the same object, as the veteran Mysore 
archaeologist himslef says, in the next sentence relating to the “additional label 
Sri-Krsna" ^pearing on another silver cup, showing that it was a gift of King 
Krsna Raja Odeyer III . Ibid. p. 59. 

2. M. A. E. for 1916, pp. 73-74. 

3. M.A. R. for 1917 , p. 59. 

4. M. A. R. for 1918 , p. 60. 
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is dated in about 1760.^ Secondly, Sultan Tipu’s policy of giving 
gifts to Hindu temples was followed by his Muslim officials. Thus, for 
example, Japara Kana Bommani (Ja‘far Khan Bommani), the Amaldar 
of Badshah Tipu Sultan, presented the Siddhalingesvara temple at 
Edeyur, Kunigal taluka, with two bells. The gift was made, according 
to the inscription on the two beUs, to (the god) Siddhalingesvarasvami 
by that Muslim official.*^ 

c. Patronage to Hindu Religious Centre—That Sultan Tipu 
was not unaccustomed to look to the spiritual needs of his vast 
Hindu subjects is proved beyond doubt by the third and the most 
important consideration relating to his attitude towards the Hindu 
dharma. This concerns Sultan Tipu's relations with the celebrated 
Hindu seat of learning, the vSringeri Matha, wliich form a very interesting 
chapter of Hindu-Muslim concord in the annals of India. 

But here it is worth while remarking that the tradition of main¬ 
taining the most cordial relations with the Hindu centres of spirituality 
had really been begun by vSultan Tipu's wise father, Nawab Haidar ‘Ali 
IChan Bahadur. It was tliis monarch who had .set a precedent which his 
son faithfully followed. 

Three letters decorated with gold illuminations, written in 
Kannada, and preserved in the Sringeri Matha amply corroborate our 
assertion. They were letters written under orders from Nawab Haidar 
*Ali Khan Bahadur to the Head of that Matha. One of them begins thus: 
'‘To the Illustrious Svami of Sringeri (Sri Sringeri-svamigalavarige).'' 
The Svami is not mentioned by name in the letter which then proceeds b) 
narrate that Nawab Haidar ‘Ali Khan gave his salutations to the Svami 
of Sringeri.'^ The date is given thus : “Caitra ba. 8 Niruddhakke" 
which evidently, as the late Rao Bahadur Narasimhacharya rightly 
conjectured, is an error for Virodhikrita, in which case the cyclic year 
Virodhikrita would correspond to 1769. Nawab Haidar ‘Ali Khan next 
proceeds to relate that he himself was well, and that the Svami was to 
give orders frequently for the continuance of the glory of the Svami’s 
spiritual empire (Tumma-sambrajya-vaihhavatisayagalige agagi kattu 
madisi-kaluhisuvahage madisabeku). The Nawab next acknowledges 
the receipt of the information sent by Balaji Pant through Venkatara- 
manayya (adagi [lit. thence] Balaji Pantaru Venkataramanayyana san- 
gada saha kattu madisi kaluhistanttha abhipraya sakalau tiliyalayitu). 

The letter then has the following interesting details: 

“You (the Svami) are a great and holy personage. It is nothing 

1. M. A, R. for 1913-4, pp. 50-51. Evidently tins is the birth place of the 
great Haidar, for, according to the anonymous French author of his life cited 
above, "Haidar *Ali was bom in "Devanelli” (Devanhalli) a small fortress or castle 
between Color [Kolar) and Oscota (Hosakote) in the country of Benguelour.” 
M. M. D. D. T.’s History of Hyder Shah etc., pp. 33-34. The birth place of Nawab 
Haidar *Ali Khan is not mentioned in the Annals of the Mysore Royal Family, Vol. I, 
pp. 176-177. 

2. M.A.R. for 19.19, p. 42, 

3. The intervening lines hahikata nariphata mangalata are not quite clear. 
Perhaps they mean “through mutual correspondence." 
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but natural for every one to cherish a desire to pay respects to you. 
As Saheb Raghunatha Rao has desired me to send you to him so 
that he may pay his homage to you, I request that you will ac¬ 
cordingly undertake the journey and pay him a visit. For your 
journey I have sent by Ramaji one elephant, five horses, one palan¬ 
quin, and five camels; gold cloth for the goddess, five pieces of silk 
cloth for the (vSringeri Matha) standard {nisani), a pair of shawds 
for your use and ten and a half thousand rupees for expenses. Two 
pairs of cloth have also been sent (Tau doddavaru yiddhiri sakalarigu 
tamma darsana tegedu kollabekemha apekse yiratakkadu sahdjave . . . 
rri yi-Saheha Raghunatha-rayaravaru sundarsana nimityavagi sagist 
kalaha [kaluhi] sabek emhahage helikaluhisiddarinda ade merege 
tavamnnu sagi hogi sandarsana kottu sagi baruvahage madisatakkaddu 
melala vivarav ella Balaji Paniaru Venkataramanayyana saha sruta 
madalagi parammarisatakkaddu iamma painada bagge ane / kudure 
d palaki / vante 5 saha Ramaji sangada kaluhisi yiddhitu devarige 
niraji sire J nisani bagge iapta t) tamage salu 2 vecchakke hattuvare 
savira rupayi saha kaluhisi yiruimdarinda parammarisikomba hage 
madisabeku dhotrada jodugalu 2 kaluhisiyiddhitu baranodisatakk- 
addii)} 

One special point of interest in the above letter is the reference to 
Raghunatha Rao, the prominent rival of the Peshwa (Balaji Rao) of 
Poona. Here we have a proof of the marked regard which the Mysore 
Sultan Nawab Haidar *Ali Khan showed to Raghunatha Rao inspite of the 
occasional political conflicts which the Mysore vState had with the Mara- 
thas of Poona. The vSvami of Sringeri in the above letter is not men¬ 
tioned by name, but he was Abhinava Narasimha Bharati, who ruled 
over the Sringeri pontificate from 1767 tiU 1770. He is mentioned 
by name in the next letter of Nawab Haidar *Ali Khan Bahadur, which is 
also found in the same Sringeri Matha. This second letter is not 
dated. It acknowledges the Svami's benedictory letter (asirvada patrike) 
and the Svami s presents to the Nawab, and assures the Svami of the 
continuance of the gifts of land {inams), etc., to the Matha, and requests 
him to go and reside happily in the Matha as before. A request is also 
made to the Svami to receive the present sent.^ The assurance that 
the Svami may return to his spiritual seat and reside there happily is to 
be interpreted in the sense tliat that guru, as the late Mr. Narasimhacharya 
maintained, was probably living somewhere outside the Sringeri Matha.® 
The cause of this voluntary exile of the guru is not known, but it is not 
improbable that it may have been due to the unsettled political nature 
of the times, and especially due to the Maratha raids into the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sringeri itself, about which we shall presently mention some 
details. 


1. M, A. R. for 1916 , pp. 41-42 and 73. 

2. Ibid, p, 73. 

3. Ibid. p. 73 
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The third nirupa (order) of Nawab Haidar 'Ali Khan Bahadur is 
dated 1780. It is addressed to all State Officers directing them to see 
that no obstructions are caused to the representatives of the Sringeri 
Matha when the latter went on their official duties of collecting the 
ecclesiastical fees like sricarna-kanike, diparadha ne-kanike, etc. This 
order has at the top a seal containing the name of Nawab Haidar *Ali 
Khan and the Hijra date.' 

Thus from 1769 till 1780 Nawab Haidar ‘Ali Khan Bahadur had 
made it clear that a new chapter had been opened by him in the history 
of the relations of the Muslim ruler of Mysore with the head of the Hindu 
seat of spirituality at Sringeri. This is the background upon which we 
may now proceed to place the facts concerning Sultan Tipu*s relations 
with the same Hindu centre of spiritual learning. 

The sources of information for this part of our narrative are about 
thirty letters written in Kannada by Sultan Tipu to the guru of the 
Sringeri Matha. These letters maybe studied under the following heads: 
(i) their peculiarities; (ii) their subject matter; and (iii) their importance. 

(i) The letters bear a round royal seal at the top, the paper being 
invariably of a red colour. They range from 1791 to 1798, the dates 
being given in the Mauludi era which begins with the birth of the great 
Prophet Muhammad. The Muslim years and months according to the 
abtas system introduced by Sultan Tipu are given, in most cases, with the 
corresponding Hindu cyclic years, months, and tithis or lunar days. 
They differ in their modes of salutation and address. When addressed 
to the Sringeri guru, they begin thus: 

“To Sacchidananda Bharati Svami of Sringeri, possessed 
of the usual titles (of) Srimat-paramahamsa and such other titles, 
the salam of Tipu Sultan Badshah"; 
and when addressed to others, thus: 

‘*Jalla wa ala hum-al-Malik-ul-Mannan—Tipu Sultan Badshah-i- 
Ghazi, khaUad-allahu mulka-hu wa saltanata-hu/'^ 

Of special interest to us in the twentieth century is the fact that 
in all these letters, Sultan Tipu never even once refers to the divergence 
which existed between his own religion and that of his numerous Hindu 
subjects; and that throughout the letters he identifies himself entirely 
with the country which he governed. That is to say, Sultan Tipu had 
realised that his existence was not apart from that of his people. 

(ii & Hi) The subject matter of the letters covers three items— 
an attack on the country by three groups of enemies; the raid on the 
Sringeri Matha by the Marathas; and purely personal affairs concerning 
the welfare of the Sringeri guru and some items of a civil nature. It is 
no doubt true that, while referring to the three groups of enemies, Sultan 
Tipu wishes for their destruction by the performance of some religious 
ceremonies like the sata-candi-japa and the sahasra-candi-japa. Thus, in 

1. M,A,R. for 1916 , p. 73. 

2. Ibid, p. 73. 
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the letter dated the 2nd of the month of Haidari (Bhadrapada) of the 
year Mauludi 1219, Sultan Tipu acknowledges the receipt of the in¬ 
formation sent through Gopaladasa that it is proposed to have the 
ceremonies of sata-candi-japa and sahasra-candi-japa performed for 
the destruction of the traitors, and requests the Svami to have the same 
ceremonies performed, so that the three groups of enemies—evidently 
the English, the Marathas and the Nizam {yi-rajadalli handu upadra- 
maduva tri-vargaYtigu nasavagu[va]hage) might be vanquished, and to 
send him the details of expenses to be incurred. The letter was written 
by the Huzur Munshi Narasayya.^ 

That the Sringeri guru complied with the behest of the Mysore ruler 
is evident from two letters dated in the month of Khuradali (Asvija) 
of the year Zabarjad (Virodhikrita) of the Mauludi era 1219 (1791), and 
from four letters dated in the month of Dini (Kartika) of the same year. 
In the first set of two letters, Sultan Tipu acknowledges the receipt of 
the details of expenditure to be incurred for the ceremonies mentioned 
above, and expresses pleasure at the Svami's decision to have the latter 
ceremony performed for the welfare of the country and the destruction 
of the enemies. The ruler then intimates that orders have been issued 
to the asaf to supply everything that may be necessary for the ceremonies, 
that the Amaldar of Koppa hobali and Triyambaka Rao, the Mutasaddi 
of the Nagar asaf-kacceri, have been ordered to go to Sringeri, store all 
the necessary things and supply them to the Matha as required, and 
requests the Svami to have the ceremony performed according to the 
prescribed rites, after making gifts to the Brahmans who might be en¬ 
gaged in their performance, and after feeding 1,000 Brahmans every day. 
In another letter of the same year 1791 {Virodhikrita), Sultan Tipu asks 
the Svami to keep Gopal-joyisa with him till the ceremony is finished, and 
then to send him on to huzur (i, e., royal presence). 

In the next set of letters dated in the month of Dini, Sultan Tipu 
expresses pleasure on hearing that the ceremony of sahasra-candi- 
japa was begun on the 12th lunar day of the dark fortnight of Asvija; 
that, as desired (evidently by the Sultan), a parwana had been sent to 
Muhammad Raza to see that no disturbance was caused by mischievous 
people during the performance of the ceremony; and that the Sultan 
had despatched a fine palanquin for the Svami s use through Copdar 
Faqir Muhammad, and asks the Svami to send Gopala-joyisa to the 
royal presence on the conclusion of the ceremony.^ 

On the strength of the above letters, it would be unwise and in¬ 
correct to conclude that Sultan Tipu, as Smith asserts, had recourse to 
Brahman prayers only in times of danger. In the first place, offering 
prayers in temples for the success of the King s arms was a custom 
prevalent in ancient days in India, and not uncommon even in our own 
times. Witness, for example, the occasions when during the course 

1. M.A.jR. for 191 ( 1 , pp. 42. 75. 

2. Ibid. pp. 74-75. 
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of the first World War (1914-1918), prayers were offered in temples, 
mosques and churches throughout India for the success of the British 
arms in the West. Even during World War II, prayers were offered 
by the followers of different religions throughout India for the success 
of the Allied arms, which were evidently meant for the destruction of 
the Axis powers. It would be absurd for a future historian to deduce 
from this that the British Government in India had recourse to “Brahman 
prayers" only in times of danger ! If this is allowed, it cannot be made 
out how or why Sultan Tipu was at fault because he requested the guru 
of Sringeri to offer prayers and perform certain ceremonies for the des¬ 
truction of the three enemies one of whom were no doubt the English I 
Moreover, in the letters cited above, Sultan Tipu never says that the 
prayers were to be offered and the ceremonies performed for his personal 
sake. He expressly asys that the three groups of enemies were "haras¬ 
sing the countr}^". Indeed, in a letter dated in the month of Jafari 
(Sravana) of the same year, 1791, Sultan Tipu requested the Svami to 
offer prayers to God so that the harassers may perish and the country 
prosper. 1 This is further proved by another letter addressed to the 
Svami, and dated the 30th of the month of Rabbani (Phalguna) of the 
year Seta (Sadharana) of the Mauludi era 1218 (1791). This letter 
says the following: 

"We are punishing the hostile armies that have marched against 
our country and are harassing our subjects. You are a holy per¬ 
sonage and an ascetic. As it is your duty to be solicitous about 
the welfare of the many, we request you to pray to God along with 
other Brahmans of the Matha, so that all the enemies may suffer 
defeat and take to flight and all the people of our country live happily, 
and to send us your blessings."*^ 

In another letter dated the i6th of the month of Tame (Jyestha) 
of the year Zabarjad (Virodhikrita) of the Mauludi era 1219 (1791), 
the Sultan refers to the same national calamities, and entreats the Svami 
to pray for the destruction of the enemies and the welfare of the country.^ 
Never did any Indian monarch so clearly identify the interests of the 
people with his own as Sultan Tipu did when he wrote these letters to the 
Sringeri guru. 

Much more important than the above aspect in the career of that 
stalwart ruler of Mysore is the one relating to the terrible havoc which 
the Marathas had caused in and around the Matha of Sringeri. It is 
here that we see Sultan Tipu as the real Defender of the Hindu Dharma, 
not in the manner of a political profiteer who made use of the confusion 
that existed in the Hindu ranks, but in the light of a Saviour of one of 
the greatest spiritual centres of learning which belonged to a religion 
other than the one which he professed. The events mentioned here 

1. M. A. R. for Wlfj, p. 74. 

2. Ibid. p. 74. 

3. Ibid. p. 74. 
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concern the activities of the formidable Maratha General, Parasurambhau, 
who was attempting to join hands with the English in the western parts 
of Sultan Tipu's dominions. This was in the years 1791 and 1792. I 
have discussed these events elsewhere in greater detail.^ In June 1791 
General Parasurambhau proceeded in the direction of Chitaldroog, which 
he failed to conquer. He laid waste the country around it, and in the 
month of December of the same year, attacked vShimoga which fell into 
his hands. He remained in the neighbourhood of Shimoga till the 
middle of 1792, when he proceeded to Bednore. From here his main 
concern was to join hands with Lord Cornwallis, who was now besieging 
the capital of Sultan Tipu, Seringapatam. 

We are concerned here with the activities of the Maratha General, 
Parasurambhau, especially in regard to Sringeri, and the consequent 
action which Sultan Tipu took to repair the immense loss which the 
Sringeri Matha had suffered as a result of the Maratha raids. The 
Sultan's letters give a most gruesome account of the havoc com¬ 
mitted by the Marathas in the Matha itself. Led by their General Pra- 
surambhau, they had despoiled the sanctum sanctorum of the Matha, 
pulled out the sacred image of the goddess Sarada from her pedestal, 
and robbed the Matha to the extent of sixty lakhs of rupees. 

The letters deserve citation in detail. Three letters dated in the 
month of Samari (Asadha) of the Matiludi era 1219 (1791), give us the 
following information: 

That Maratha horsemen had raided Sringeri, killed and 
wounded many Brahmans and other people, pulled out the image of 
the goddess Sarada, carried off everything found in the Matha; 
tliat the Svami having consequently left Sringeri was living with 
only four of his disciples at Karkala (now in the South Kanara 
district of the Madras Presidency); and that he wrote to Sultan 
Tipu informing him of all these happenings, requesting him that 
without Government aid it would not be possible for the Svami 
to reconsecrate the image of the goddess Sarada. 

Sultan Tipu’s answer to this appeal truly befits the spirit of a devout 
Hindu ruler. The Sultan replied thus: 

"People who have sinned against such a holy place are sure to 
suffer the consequences of their misdeeds at no distant date in the 
Kali age in accordance with the verse: 

Hasadbhih kriyate karma rudahhih anuhhuyate 
(Those who commit evil deeds smiling, will reap the consequences 
weeping). Treachery to gurus will undoubtedly result in the des¬ 
truction of the line of descent. An order is enclosed to the asaf 
of Nagar directing him to give on behalf of Government 206 rahati 
in cash and 200 rahati worth of grain for the consecration of the 
goddess Sarada, and to supply other articles, if desired, for money. 
You may also get the nece-ssaiy^ things from the inam village. Having 
I. See my Maratha Dowinion in Karnataka, 
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thus consecrated the goddess and fed the Brahmans, please pray for 
the increase of our prosperity and the destruction of our enemies.”^ 
In one of the letters dated in the month of Jafari (Sravana) of the 
same year 1791, also addressed to the Svami, Sultan Tipu again alludes 
to the Maratha raid on Sringeri thus: 

"We will also send an elephant from huzur. Wrong doers to gurus 
and country will soon perish by the curse of God. Those who took 
away elephants, horses, palanquins, and other things from your 
Matha will be punished by God. Cloth for the goddess has been 
sent through Narasimha Sastri. Please consecrate the goddess, 
and pray for our welfare and the destniction of our foes."-^ 

The Sultan in one of his letters dated in the month of IMni (Kartika) 
of the same year 1791, asks the Svami to send a takiti (order) to Para- 
surama (General Parasnrambhau) asking the latter to return the articles 
worth sixty lakhs carried off by him from the Matha; and the Sultan 
requests the Svami to have the ceremony of the sahasra-candi-puja 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs conducted according to rules 
for one mandala or forty-eight days, and informs him that orders have 
been sent to Nagar to forward a x)alanquin for the goddess, and that 
another will be sent from huzur for the Svami's personal use.^ Further, 
the Sultan asks the Svami in his letter dated in the month of Rahimani 
(Pusya) 1792, to get information from Narasimha Sastri, who had bt^en 
sent in search of General Parasurambhau (who was reported to have 
died) and requests the Svami to pray to God tliree times a day (morning, 
noon and evening) for the ruler s welfare and the destruction of the 
three groups of enemies who had entered the country.^ The vSultan's 
great anxiety concerning the depradations committed by General Para¬ 
surambhau and the latter’s whereabouts is depicted in his letter dated in 
the month of Ahmadi (Caitra) of the year vSahar (Paridhavi) of the Mauludi 
era 1220 (1793). In this letter the vSultan acknowledges the receipt of the 
Svami's letter to the effect that, as no reply had been received from 
the party sent to Parasurama, he (the vSvami) himself intends to go 
as far as Poona, and requests the Svami to pay a visit to Seringapatam, 
so that the Sultan might have an occasion of paying him his homage, 
and to visit also Nanjanagud and other places, and then to proceed on his 
intended journey.^^ 

The letters of Sultan Tipu to the Sringeri guru also delineate another 
side of that ruler's character, that relating to his genuine solicitude for 
the welfare of the guru of Sringeri and for the advancement of the cause 
of knowledge. In every letter addressed to the Sringeri Svami, Sultan 
Tipu gives expression to the high regard in which he held the former, 
and entreats him to pray for the welfare of the ruler and of the kingdom 

1. M.A.R. for 1910 , p. 74. 

2. Ibid. p. 74. 

3. Ibid. p. 74. 

4. Ibid p. 73. 

5. Ibid. p. 75. 
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and to send him his blessings. In one of the letters dated in the 
month of Samari (Asadha) of 1791, Sultan Tipu acknowledges the receipt 
of the prasadam (consecrated food offered to God) and shawls, and 
advises despatch of a cloth and a bodice for the goddess and a pair of 
shawls for the Svami; while in another letter, dated also in the same 
month and year, the Sultan addressed the officers, directing them not 
to obstruct the representatives of the Matha when going to, or returning 
from, their disciples.^ Further, for the personal safety of the guru 
and for the safety of the property of the Matha, the Sultan in one of his 
letters dated in the month of Zakari (Margasira) of 1791, informs the 
Svami that the Amaldar of Koppa hobali had been ordered to see that 
no disturbance was caused by the Sukaligas, and that some Barr Sepoys 
would be despatched from the huzur,^ evidently to help the Amaldar. 
Moreover, the State officers were directed by the Sultan in a rahkari 
dated in the month of Haidari (Bhadrapada) of 1792, to receive the 
Svami with due honours, and to attend to his requirements. In 
another letter dated in the month of Dini (Kartika) of 1793, the Sultan 
requests the Svami to let him know about the latter's whereabouts.^ 

The next letter dated in the month of Razi (Magha) 1793, informs us 
in what high esteem the Sultan held the Svami. After acknowledging 
the receipt of the Svami's letter, the Sultan writes thus: 

“You are the Jagadguru^ Preceptor of the world. You are 
always performing penance in order that the whole world may prosper, 
and that the people may live happily. Please pray to God for 
the increase of our prosperity. In whatever country holy per¬ 
sonages like yourself may reside, that country will prosper with 
good showers and crops. Why should you live so long in a foreign 
country ? Please finish your work soon and return." 

This letter was written by the huzur-munshi Subbarao. The letter 
in the original is as follows: 

Seal without the legend. Srimat paramahamsadi-yathotkiahirud- 
ankitar-adantha-Sringeri-Sri-Sacchidananda Bharati-svami-galavarige Tipu- 
Sultan-Padasaharavaru salam tau barasi kaluhisita pairikeyinda sakala- 
bhiprayavu tiliyalayitu tau jagad-gurugalu sarva-lokakku ksemav-agabeku 
janadalli (janaralli ?) svasthadalli yirabek embadagi tapassu maduttale 
yiddhiti sarakarada ksemau utiarottara abhivardhamana aguvante trikala 
tapassu maduvalUyu Yisvara-prarthane madutta baruvadu tammantha 
doddavaru yavadesadaiU yiddhare a-desakke male-bele sakalau agi subkik- 
sav agi yiratakkad-addarinda parasthcUadalli bahala divasa tau yatakke 
yirabeku hoda kelasa vannu ksipradalli anukulapadisikondu sthalakke 
sagt baruvante madisuvadu tarikha 29 ffidhe Rajisala Sahara sanna 1220 
Muhammada Paridhavi samvatsarda Magha ha [hula) 14 lu khatta Sub- 
bar ava Munasi hajura (Singnature of Sultan Tipu).^ 

1. M.A.B.fov 2916 , p. 74. 

2. Ibid. p. 75. 

3. Ibid. p. 75. 

4. Ibid. pp. 43, 75 
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In yet anotlier letter dated in the month of Rabbaiii (Phalgiina) of 
1793, the Sultan informs the Svami that the festivals of the gods at tlie 
Sringeri Matha are being conducted according to the scale newly laid 
down by him, and that the asaf of Nagar has been directed to see that 
the feeding (of pilgrims, etc.) is satisfactorily carried out at the chatra 
(or rest-house) and requests the Svami to keep on writing to the Sultan 
every now and then about his welfare.^ This personal interest which 
Sultan Tipu took in the welfare of the Svami Sacchidananda Bliarati is 
further proved by three other letters. In the first of these dated in the 
month of Ahmadi (Caitra) of the year Rasaji (Ananda) of the Mauludi 
era 1222 (1794), the Sultan acknowledges the receipt of the letter from 
the Svami stating that he will start on the 5th lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha, and requests him to bring Narayana Bhatta with 
him. The letter dated in the month of Razi (Magha) 1795, relates that 
the Sultan had received information about the Svami's ill health, and that 
he was sure that the Svami’s illness would soon disappear by the grace 
of God, and advises despatch of a rahdari for the Svami's return journey. 
The despatch of rahdari to the Svami is again assured in another letter 
dated in the month of Jafari (Sravana) of the Harasat (Nala) year of the 
Mauludi era 1224 (1796), and the Svami is requested in his letter to pray 
to God for the welfare of the Sultan in the holy place w^hich the Svami 
would visit. 

The Sultan’s keen desire to add to the intellectual progress of the 
land is shown in a letter addressed by him to the same Svami, but 
dated in the month of Razi (Magha) of the year Saz (Pingala) of the 
Mauludi era 1225 (1798). The Sultan advises the despatch of a pancanga 
or calendar newly prepared under orders of the Government for the 
Kalayukta year, and requests the Svami to make use of it, and to give 
the Sultan his blessings. The Sultan seems to have been very eager to 
meet the Svami personally. This explains why in a letter dated in the 
month of Dini (Kartika) of the year Sadab (Kalayukti) of the Mauludi 
era 1226 (1796), the Sultan invites the Svami to huzur, and advises the 
despatch of a rahdari}^ 

The numerous letters cited above prove beyond doubt that Sultan 
Tipu, whatever may have been his deficiencies in other respects, was 
certainly a great benefactor of one of the most renowned places of Hindu 
worship and that, whether in peace or in war, he was prepared to put the 
country above his own self even in matters of prayers. Posterity has 
indeed reasons to be grateful to him for the prompt measures which he 
took to resuscitate the cause of Hindu dharma in the great seat of San- 
karacarya, when it was eclipsed by political calamity. 


1. M.A.R. for liilfi, p. 75. 

2. Ibid. pp. 75-76 

3. Ibid. p. 76. 
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SHORT HISTORY OF THE SITSITAH 

T he Shattari Silstlah is traced back to Shaikh Bayazid Taifur Bustami 
(753*845 A.D.).i Shaikh Bayazid beheved that “rapture" (JL) was 
superior to “sobriety" He himself went into raptures in his 

contemplation of the Absolute Truth. His was a cult of (love) 
and hence his silstlah came to be known SLsTariqa-i-^Ishqiah 
in Iran.^ Generally in 'Ajam his order is known as Taifuria^ or Bustamia 
after the name of the founder. 

Shaikh Bayazid's order was introduced in India by Shah Abd-ullah® 
(Ob. 1485) who gave it the name Shattari. Shah Abd-u'llah is the first 
saint with whose name the suffix Shattari appears in mystic literature. 
The author of Ma'arij’ul-walayat writes: 

.... jUati 4# ^ 

i <.y <jX O jl ^ jlc jjiui oijUb\af j oLpL J UX 

. cuil jLtwl J 4, jLifti 4UL- j jub jlifci jy. yi, 

The word Shattari is derived from the Arabic root Shatr 

(Joi) which means to move in a certain direction. Shattar, therefore, 


1. For a short biographical account, vide Nafahai-ul-Uns, by Maulana ‘Abd-ur- 
Rahinan Jarni, pp. 38-39 (Sayyidi Press 1284 A.H.). Bustam Is a small town in the 
hills of Tabaristan, between the ancient cities of Rai and Naishapur. 

2. Kashf-ul~Mahjub (Urdu translation, Islamia Press, Lahore, 1925 A.D.) p. 254. 

3. Guhar-i-Abrar (MS.). Guhar-i-Ahrar is one of the most interesting tazkiras 
of the Indo-Musliin saints. Ghausi, the author, was a friend and contemporary of 
Shaikh 'Abd-ul-Haq Mohaddis Behlavi, the author of Akhbar-ul-Akhyar. He had 
an extensive knowledge of mystic literature of the Middle Ages. I am editing the 
work and hope to publish it in near future. 

4. Ain-i-Akbari (Sir Sayyid Edition) Vol. II, p. 203. 

5. Shah ‘Abd-u'liah is known as Hazrat-i-A'la among the Shattaris. He came 
down to India from Persia. He was a de.scendant of Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardi. 
This fact has led some writers to remark that the Shattari Silsilah can be traced back 
to the founder of the Suhrwardi order. The author of Lataif-i-Ashrafi remarks: 

This, however, is incorrect. Shah ‘Abd-ullah was, no doubt, connected with 
Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrwardi by ties of blood, but he was not spiritually related 
to him. Mu‘iu-ud-din (author of Ma'arij-uUWalayat) and Muhammad Ghausi 
(author of Gulzar-uAbrar) have given his spiritual geneology which shows that he was 
connected with vShaikh Bayazid in the eighth line and was not a spiritual successor of 
Shaikh Shihab-ud-din. Shah ‘Abd-u’llah had benefited from the society of two emi¬ 
nent Suhrwardi saints — Shaikh Muzaffar of Naishapur and Sayyid ‘Ali Mowahld of 
Azerbaijan— [Gulzar-i-Ahrar). Shah ‘Abd-u’Uah was the Khalifa of Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad 'Arif Taiftiii. 
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would mean “one who moves quickly*'. The Shattaris take it to mean 
“one who is too quick and too eager to behold the vision of God.“^ In 
the parlance of the silsilah ‘Ilm-i-Shattara (• means “the working and 

the aspirations of the sour’. Shah *Abd*u*llah writes in his Lataif-i- 
Ghaibia that there are three different methods of spiritual training; that 
oi Akhyar, Abrar, and Shattar, The last is the shortest and the quickest 
and hence it is called Suluk-i-Shattari, 

Shah ‘Abd-ii’llah Shattari (Ob. 1485) who introduced the silsilah in 
India, was a rich saint and lived with great pomp. Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Haq 
says: “He possessed both external and internal greatness” ( 
cJib j He had travelled widely in Muslim lands and had 

intimate knowledge of men and their manners. On reaching India, he 
made a hurricane tour of the whole country, and met eminent saints like 
Shaikh Husara-ud-din Manikpuri and Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir. Finally 
he settled at Mandu and died there in 1485.''^ 

Shah ‘Abd-u'llah’s technique of work had certain unique features: 

1. Fond of itineracy, he travelled from place to place with great 
pomp and eclat. He used to put on royal dress, while the huge retinue 
of his divsciples who accompanied him wore military uniform. This army 
of followers marched with banners and drums.'* 

2. Most of the preceding saints considered itineracy a part of the 
spiritual education of the traveller himself.Shah ‘Abd-u’Ilah travelled, 
not for the sake of his own spiritual perfection, but to show others the 
“path of God”. 

3. While all other organizers of silsilahs had always settled at one 
place and attracted people to themselves by their piety and kindness, 
Shah ‘Abd-ullah invited people to come to him. He proclaimed in every 
village and town which he visited by beat of drums: “Is there any one 
who wishes to be shown the way to God ?” le’ last- 'j j\ t 

Shah ‘Abd-u’llah reached India at a time when the Sultanate was 
fast disintegrating. Centrifugal tendencies were working not only in 
the political sphere, but in the spiritual sphere also. The silsilahs had 
ceased to function as all-India institutions. There was widespread 
religious anarchy in the country. A new silsilah appearing in India 
after the collapse of the Chishti and the Suhnmrdi orders and before 

1. Guhar-i-Abrar (MS.). The author of Ma'arij-ul-Walayat writes: 

jT ^ J**-' ^ j y^' jJ*-* 

• i U j J 

2. Akhhar-ul-Akhyar, p. 171 (Mujtabai Press, Delhi, 1300 A.H.). 

3. Jahangir visited the grave of Shah 'Abd-u'llah along with Shah Pir, a notable 
Shattari saint, and gave orders for the construction of a tomb over his grave. 
— Ma* arij-ul- Walayat (MS.). 

4. Gulzar-i-Abrar (MS.). 

5. Misbah-ul-Hidayak, p. 204 (Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow). 

6. Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, p. 171. 

The author of Gulzar-i-Abrar makes the announcement by the saint less 
aggre.ssive and more reasonable when he puts it thus: “If anyone knows the 
meaning of Kalima-i-Tauhid (Islamic formula of faith) better than myself, he 
should teach it to me; if not, he should learn it from me.” 
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the rise of the Naqshbandi Silsilah could hardly establish itself without 
leaders of exceptional organizing capacity. The Shattaris did not produce 
any organizer of extraordinary merit and so it never struck roots in the soil. 

Though wanting in organizing capacity, the Shattari saints were, 
nevertheless, men of learning. Their erudition attracted a vast number 
of scholars and saints to the fold of their order. 

Shah 'Abd“U’llah's work was continued by his two eminent disciples: 
Shaikh Muhammad 'Ala popularly known as Shaikh Qazin Bengali^ 
and Shaikh Hafiz Jaunpuri.^ The latter was fortunate in having a 
Khalifa like Shaikh Buddhan. 

Shaikh Buddhan;^ a contemporary of Sultan vSikander Lodi (1489- 
1517), popularised Shattari Silsilah in Northern India. Shaikli 'Abd- 
ul-Haq Mohaddis Dehlavi’s uncle. Shaikh Rizcpu’llah, the author of 
WaqVat-i-Mushtaqi, sat at his feet and learnt spiritual exercises from 
him.^ Shaikh Buddhan was succeeded by another very capable Khalifa, 
Shaikh Wali of Badoli (Ob. 1549). He sent his disciples, Shaikh Fiddan, 
Shaikh Baha-ud-din and Shaikh Haji, to distant parts of the province 
and strove hard to disseminate the teachings and the doctrines of his 
silsilah. Shaikh Baha>ud-din wrote an interesting treatise ( 4IUj) 
on the principles of his order. This book was read avidly during the 
Mughal period. 

The Bengal branch of the Shattari Silsilah fared still better under 
the talented leadership of Shaikh Qazin. A saint of wide fame, he was 
also a distinguished scliolar. His piety and learning attracted people 
from far and near. His disciple and son, Shaikh Ab-ul-Fateh Hidayat- 
u’llah Sar Mast displayed unusual interest in disseminating the teachings 
of his order,^ His Khalifa, Shaikh Zahur Haji, admitted to his dis¬ 
cipline Sayyid Muhammad Chaus of Gwalior, who is the most conspicuous 
figure of the Shattari Silsilah. Muhammad Ghausi,^ the author of 
Giilzar-i-Abrar, rigthly obserA^es that it was Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus 
who nursed the Shattari babe and brought it up to manhood.'^ 

Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus (Ob. 1563) had undergone a rigorous 
spiritual discipline. He had spent twelve years on the lower slopes 
of the hills of Cliunar practising the most severe austerities and sub¬ 
sisting on the leaves of trees.^ He was a man of ecstasy and had, there¬ 
fore, to face slashing criticism from the theologians. 

1. Gulzar-i-Abrar (MS.). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ahhbar~ul~Akhyar, pp. 194-95. 

4. Gulzar-i-Abrar (MS.); Akhbar-ul~Akhyar, p. 195. 

5. His son Shaikh Riikii-ud-din continued his work. Ohftusi speaks very 
highly of liis literary attaiutnents and spiritual accomplishment. Shaikh Rukn-ud- 
din’s Khalifa, Shaikh Kamal-ud-din Sulaiinan, was a teacher of Ghausi. 

6. Ghausi was the pupil of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din 'Alavi and the murid of Sayyid 
Muhammad Ghaus. His tazkira. Gulzar-i-Abrar, contains a most reliable account 
of the Shattari saints. Shaikh Muhammad Ikram (Chashraa-i-Kauser) misled by 
the .similarity of names, has wjongly ascribed the authorship of ^ulzar-i-A brar to 
Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus, the famous saint of the Shattari Silsilah. 

7. Gulzar-i-Abrar (MS.). 

8. Muntakhah-ut-Tawarihh, Vol. Ill, pp. 4-5. 
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The Shaikh was a prolific writer. He wrote Jaxmhir-t-Khamsa\ 
Kalid-i-Makhzan, 7 Mnuiyir, Basayir, Kanz-ui*Tauhid and Bakr-ul-Hayat, 
The first book was written when the author was a young man of 22, soaked 
in ecstasies. The book was subjected to carping criticism both by the 
'ulania and the mashaikh. When youthful zeal passed, he withdrew or 
modified many of his statements. 

We know on the authority of Ghausi that in his later years the Shaikh 
had thoroughly revised the book and had asked all those who had a copy 
of the first to revise that accordingly.'^ The last named book, Bahr- 
ul-Hayat, discussed the influence of Hindu ideas on Muslim mysticism. 
It was indeed a precursor of Majnia-^nl-Bahrain^ of Dara Shikoh. 
vSayyid Muhammad Ghaiis's knowledge of Hindu mystic tliought was 
intimate and deep; his approach was sympathetic and unprejudiced. 
He had intimate relations with the Hindus. He would stand up to wel¬ 
come every Hindu visitor.* His hobby was keeping bulls and cows."’ 

Shaikh Gwaliari had numerous Khalifas. The most prominent of 
them all being Shaikh Wajih-ud-diri *Alavi Gujrati, a di.stinguished scholar 
of the age.** Shaikh Wajih's faith in Shaikh Gwaliari enhanced the 
prestige of the silsilah and the dignity of the Shaikh. 

The Shaitari Silsilah was never organised on pox)ular basis. It 
appealed, no doubt, to scholars and rich men but it could never draw its 
adherents from the Muslim public in general. The silsilah had a magni¬ 
ficent superstructure but its foundations stood on cpiicksand.'^ 

This inherent weakness in the organisation and structure of the 
Shattari order w'as mainly due to the philosophy of the silsilah and the 
character of its niashaikh. The Shatiaris believed in pantheism as the 
only valid religious doctrine. Their entire spiritual discipline was 

3. The author of Iqbal Narnah writes (Vol. TI, p. 149); 

JU 

1. Gulzar-i - A brar (MS.). 

2. In thus treatise Dara Shikoh had attempted a detailed and comparative study 
of Hinduism and Islam, His conclusion was: "Islam and Hinduism are like twin 
brothers." Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus’s conclusions were almo.st similar. The only 
difference was that the saint had based his conclusions oji mystic experience, while 
Data's views were the outcome of mystic speculation. Majma'-ul-Bahrain has been 
publi.shed by the Asiatic vSociety of Bcnp:al; the Bahr-ul~Hayat was publisheb by a 
Dellii Press long ago but is not available now. 

3. Afuntakhah-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 62 (Trans ). 

4. Say3dd Muhammad Ghaus Gwaliari's life and works deserve a patient and 
critical study Ijy .students of cultural history. He is an exemplar of the same 
.syncretic tendencies which later on found expression in the personalities of Akbar and 
Dara. Badauni says at one place that he wished to meet Shaikh Muhammad (diaiis 
but did not like to go to him for that i^uqjose when he found that the Shaikh rose up 
to do honour to IIlndu.s (Vol. II, p. 62, Trans.). This remark of Badauni, when 
carefully read, helps us in assigning Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus a proper niche in 
the cultural history of Medieval India. 

5. The Shaikh started his madrasah at the age of 20 and taught scholars for 
66 years in that seminary. His pupils were drawn from distant parts of the country. 
The Shaikh was a prolific writer. Shaikh'Abd-ul-Haq, Mulla ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Badauni, 
Muhammad Ghausi and other contemporary scholars .speak very highly of hi.s scholar¬ 
ship and learning. 

6. Ghausi's words appear ridiculous when he writes about the Shattari Silsilsah : 

•W' j ^ 

(Its root.s are strong and its branches touch the —- Guhar-i-Ahrar (MS.). 
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based on this fundamental concept. Consequently great emphasis was 
laid upon the “interiorization” of religious rites. This the common man 
failed to understand. Besides, the Shaitans neglected the common 
man. They fixed their gaze on palaces and mansions. They were not 
interested in the problems of the poor. How could the poor be interested 
in them ? 

The silsilah identified itself so closely with the State and the rulers 
that its prestige waxed and waned with the attitude of the rulers. Babar 
and Humayun gave royal protection and patronage to the Shattari 
saints and consequently the ])restige of the silsilah reached its apogee. 
Akbar adopted a nonchalant attitude towards them. Accustomed to 
royal patronage, the silsilah began to .shrink numerically and its prestige 
declined. Jahangir, no doubt, showed great respect to the Shattari saints 
but Akbar's indifference had so completely smashed the organisation 
that it could not regain its former prestige. A decade later, with the rise 
of the Naqshbandi order, the Shattari Silsilah paled into utter insigni¬ 
ficance. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDvS TllH RUUERS 
While discussing the ten cardinal principles of the Shattari Silsilah, 
vShaikh Baha-ud-din. the author of Risala-i-ShaUaria, lays great emphasis 
U[:)oii ''resignation", "contentment" and "seclusion". The history of 
the Shattari Silsilah shows that these basic ideals were not respected 
by their saints. They freely associated with kings and princes, led 
comfortable life and managed big jagirs. Their craze for political power 
was indeed irreconcilable with the highest traditions of the Silsilah^i- 
Bustamia. Life of ecstasy which, according to the Shattaris, was the only 
means of "Divine Realization", could not possibly be led in the suffocating 
atmosphere of the court. Their life contradicted their philosophy and 
their philosophy contradicted their life. They tried to resolve this 
contradiction by the plea so common yet so unconvincing in spiritual 
history : "Welfare of the people," they said, "obliged them to adopt such 
a course." Sayyid Muhammad Chaus told Ghausi, the author of Gulzar- 
i-A brar, that if welfare of the people be the leitmotif of a saint in associating 
with the rich, he is above blame: 

While roaming from place to place in India, Shah 'Abd-'UJlali 

I. Long before Sayyid Muhammad Chaus, Hazrat Siifyan vSauri had written 
to Hazrat 'Ibad bin ‘Ibad: 

dD JUj cA iiljj ,1—i*?! u* J ^ A ’’ 

{You abstain from mixing with nobles, and abstain also from being deceived by 
saying tliat you go to the rich just to recommend some one, or to defend some 
innocent man, or to e.stablish some one's right. All these are deceptions of the 
devil) — vide Islamic Culture, October IQ48, my article on "The Early Indo-Muslim 
Mystics and their Attitude toward..^ the 3 tate.” 
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Shattari reached Jautipur. As was his practice he announced by l>eat 
of drums: \j ^ . Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi (1401- 

1440) was sur}>rised to hear a saint blowing his own trumpet. He criticised^ 
the saint's announcement as smacking too much of pedantry. Religious 
biographers say that the saint w'as so deeply annoyed with this criticism 
that he left Jaunpur in disgust. Hagiologists have, however, refrained 
from giving details of this unpleasant episode. Probably, it was the mili¬ 
tary outfit of his disciples that created suspicion in the mind of Ibrahim 
Shah. He had to fortify his powder against many enemies, open and 
secret, at this time, and to allow a semi-military group to settle in Jaun- 
]nir w'as to court a danger for which Ibrahim Shah was not j)re|.)ared. 

vShali 'Al)d-u'llah next reached Chittor. vSultan Ghiyas-iid-din 
Khalji of Malwa (146Q-T500) was besieging the fortress. vShah ‘ Abd-u'llah 
l)Iessed the forces of the Khalji vSultan and remained with him till the fort 
was captured. 

vSultan Ohiyas-ud-din Khalji showed great respect to the Shattari 
saint and sent him to Mandii before his victorious armies returned to the 
capital. vShah ‘Abd-u'llah established close personal contact witli the 
ruler of Malw^a and dedicated to him his famous hook, Latayif-i-Ghaibia 
Shah ‘Abd-u'llah Shattari’s example was followx‘d by the later 
saints of his silsilah. Shaikh Baha-nd~din left his native towni and look 
up residence in Mandu at the request of the ruler.*^ Shaikh Abu’l Fateh 
Hidayat-u Hall joined the court of Humayun and when the latter was 
defeated by Sher Shah, he saved his head by settling at Hajipur.*^ Muham¬ 
mad Ghaus of Gw^alior went to unimaginable extremes in associating 
with the rulers and the bureaucracy. 

vSAYYlJ) MUHAMMAD (mAUS AND BABAR 
The first Shattari saint to establisli contact with the Mughal emperor 
was Say>'id Muhammad Ghaus. When Babar's forces besieged the 
famous fort of Gwalior, vShaikh-i-Gwaliari sided with the invader and 
suggested a strategeni to the Mughal generals for the capitulation cjf the 
fort. Tatar Khan Sarang Khani was obliged to surrender the fort to the 
besiegers. Badauiii says: 

j S j ( o ^ ^ Cf} 

SHAIKH BAHLUIv AND HUMAYUN 
Shaikh Bahlul, the elder brother of Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus, 
was tlie Khalifa of Shah Zahur Haji. He was a rich saint and passed 
his days in affluent circumstances. He possessed, says Ghausi, both 
spiritual and material wealth.^ He had very close contact with Humayun. 

1. Ma*arij-ul-Walayai (MS.), Vot. TI. 

2. Gulzar-^i-Abrar (MvS.j. 

Ibid. 

4 . Ihid. 
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Jahangir writes: "Humayun had great affection for him, and the most per¬ 
fect reliance on him'" (♦a y ^ \ 'j 

The author of Iqhal Nama says that he was one of the closest asso¬ 
ciates of Humayun. Humayun showered “royal favours'’ on 

liim.^ The Emperor’s respect for him enlianced immensely his prestige 
among the people. Many scholars of the court, like Maulana Jamal- 
ud-din and Maulana Muhammad ‘Ali Farghuli,^ joined his order, pro¬ 
bably more out of expediency than out of conviction. 

Humayun was a keen student of astronomy. Shaikh Bahlul was 
an expert in the science. Common interests and hobbies brought 
them together. Badauni says that Humayun learnt the science of 
exorcism {\tA y.)^) from Shaikh Bahlul and Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaiis.'’ The same historian further remarks that the Emperor's attach¬ 
ment to them was without examples.® 

Shaikh Bahlul lived with the Emperor, joined him in his expeditions 
and was ready to exercise his influence in favour of the ruler whenever he 
stood in need of it. In 1538 A.I), when Humayun was in Bengal, Mirza 
Hindal thought of a coup d'etat to usurp the throne of Agra. Humayun 
sent Shaikh Bahlul to dissuade the prince from this. Shaikh Bahlul 
left Bengal and reached Agra where he was warmly received by the Mirza. 
The vShaikh's advice was at first accepted by him and he promised to act 
with one accord in extirpating the Afghans; but soon afterwards the 
nobles prevailed upon him to make a bid for the throne of Agra. Nur-ud- 
din Muhammad seized the Shaikh and by Hindal’s orders the Shaikh was 
beheaded in a sandy spot near the royal garden.''^ The Shaikh was held 
in high esteem by the ladies of the harem. When Hindal’s mother heard 
about the heinous murder, she wore blue cloth over her breast and when 
Hindal came to her, she said: “You have killed the Shaikh; why do you 
delay about me !’’ 

Muhammad Bakhshi got hold of the Shaikh's corpse, carried it to 
Biana and buried it there.^ 

Jahangir speaks about these two brothers with sincere respect 
and regard. About the tomb of vShaikh Bahlul he says: c—iJ j' JU .9 

It is indeed surprising that Abul Fazl speaks about them in most 


I. Ttizah-i-Jahangiri (Sir Sayvid edition), p. 258; Jahangir (Rogers), 

Vol. II, p. 63. 

2. Iqbal Nama (Nawal KLshore edition), Vol. I. p. I49. 

3. Akbar Nama (A. S., Bengal), Vol. I, p. 337. 

4. Gulzar-i-Abrar (MvS.). 

5. Ujj A Jh- J'.> Ji'j-. J> C/} —Iqbal Nama,Vol. II, p. 149. 

6. Muntakhab-uUTawarikh, Vol. II, p. 4. 

7. «. e, “Char Bagh" on the bank of the Ganges, built by Babar,— Tuzak, p. 258. 

8. Akbar Nama, Vol. 1 , pp. 337-338; Iqbal Nama, Vol. I, pp. 36-37; Tuzak-i 
Jahangiri,, p. 258; Ma'asir-ul-Umara, Vol. II, p.576. 

9. Tuzak-i-Jahangiri, p. 258. 

Rogers (Vol. II, p. 63) has robbed the word of all its significance by 
translating the sentence thus; “and is not wanting in excellence." It would 
be nearer the true sense to translate it thus: “and Is not wanting in bestowing 
spiritual favours or benedictions." 
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disparaging terms. He writes: 

'Though these two brothers were void of excellencies or learning, 
they at various times lived in mountain hermitages and practised 
incantation with the Divine Names. They made these the proofs 
of their renown and credibility, and obtaining, by help of simpletons, 
the society of princes and amirs, they put sainthood to sale and 
acquired lands and villages by fraud. His elder brother (Shaikh 
Bahlul) was in the service of Jannat Ashiani, and as the latter was 
inclined towards magic he held the vShaikh in reverence. The 
Shaikh (Bahlul) also privately and when in the company of simple 
ones used to boast of his having relations with H. M. Jahanbani of 
devotion and teachership/'^ 

SHAIKH MUHAMMAD CHAUS AND HUMAYUN 
As has been pointed out above, Humayun had deep respect and 
profound regard for Shaikh Bahlul and Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. 
Shaikh Bahlul had died performing the dangerous duties of a plenipoten¬ 
tiary. Humayun's attachment to Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus naturally 
increased after the cold-blooded murder of his brother. 

When Sher Shah ousted Humayun and political j)Ower passed from 
the Mughals to the Afghans, vShaikh Muhammad Ghaus acted with great 
political farsightedness and went away to Gujrat/-^ Abiil Fazl suggests 
that it was simply fear that drove the vShaikh to Gujrat.® On the con¬ 
trary Badauni definitely says: "As vSher Shah began to give Shaikh 
Muhammad trouble, he left for Gujrat" ( a/ ^ j'jT 

Whatever be the reasons, the Shaikh was well 
known for his pro-Mughal leanings and in quitting Delhi for Gujrat 
after Humayun's debacle, he displayed great pohtical adroitness and 
wdsdom. 

The Shaikh's attachment to Humayun was too deep to be broken 
by his forced separation from the unfortunate ruler. Humayun too 
did not forget the shaikh. He wrote the following letter to him : 

"After due respects I submit, thanks to the kindness of God 
and the efficacy of your prayers and those of other saints, I easily 
came out of unfortunate difficulties. Nothing that happened in these 
unfortunate circumstances brought depression upon my heart 
except the fact that I was deprived of your society and on every step 
and at every moment I had a fear as to how demon-like people will 
behave with you, an angel-like personality. When I heard that you 
too have left for Gujrat, my heart was relieved to some extent of 
that fear. I sincerely and earnestly hope that God will relieve me of 
the present miseries also and we shall meet again. 

1. Akbar Nama, Vol. II, p. 135, 

2. Muntakhah'Ui-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 5. 

3. Akbar Nama, Vol. II, p. 135. 

4. Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. Ill, pp. 4-5. 

Tqbal Nama .support.s Abul Fazl’s .statement. (Vol. II, p. 149}• 
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cannot adequately thank God, the real Guide. Inspite of 
the fact that calamities have tied down my physical body on all 
sides, my heart is, nevertheless, cool and collected and undisturbed 
as before. Messages of welfare should be regularly exchanged." ^ 

j' f ‘ cTJ! Jp j' JUi) 

^ ijLd jj3 OIjd) J 

j ^ J • ^Ji ‘■74** ci-&l jt- ^ . a.»T 

i)jL- 4;^ ojCh jX ^ yy ^ ^y, oi^ JL?^ j» 

tjiji J;> ♦ Jj ^y jJut '^y^ • aiJtl 

OJUit ^J ‘ oil» 

‘ vr^L- *^jyi 

• y* {Jjy^ 

J ^^^ ^ 

J-* ji oj^j J ji . o—^ J* ^(3^*^^* '■T**!*-*^ *^.jS‘ 1* ^ *■ jJI-m J 

41.-Jia^ 4li\i c3j J JuT . 4lilJ iSjj^ J *^J Jj * J ^ 

. (il ii^w. 

The Shaikh replied: 

"Thanks for your royal letter. I conveyed to your well wishers 
here the happy news of your life and safety. I came to know also 
about the welfare of your servants and attendants. Whatever you 
have jotted down, it is exactly like this. There is no formality about it. 

‘Words that come out from heart, go direct to heart.' 

I pray to God that unfortunate circumstances may not trouble 
your heart! 

"Whenever God wishes to make perfect any of his dutiful 
creatures He makes him pass alternately through periods of happines 
and trouble. Now-a-days there is the period of hardship. Shortly 
afterwards there will be happiness. God says: 

‘Verily there is ease with hardship’." 

jUaljP 4»^ •^jV* ^y}^ ^ 44^ iJDo* J ^^ILL- 4*1’ J 

dll^ ‘ o-lji J cj:>U-. j* j» j XiL-j 

: {y-** • ^^ ‘ 3 !^ ^y, ^ 

Jid -XiT (jj J Ji j5^ (jiP' 

jy wDl- 4>;-y j> 

(jjU**! syjjj » J15* 49f jX Ij iy>- JL* OdU.- »JC» J 4,*Uw Jy 

* *^,y jjj ■Ajf ‘ JUr jj:> dl j JW 

According to the Arabic grammar ‘^Hardship" (^) is between two 
periods of happiness (yjj . 

I. These letters were given by Shaikh Muhammad Jalal, a disciple of Sayyid 
Muhammad Ghaus Gwaliari, to Muhammad Ghausi, the author of Gulzar-i-Abrar. 
Ghausi has copied these letters in his Tazkira. 
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On the restoration of Mughal power, the Shaikli came to Agra with 
his family and disciples and presented himself at the court, where he was 
received with honour.^ Badauni saw him in 966/1558 in the capital. 
The Shaikh had arrived that very year from Gujrat. 

*1 saw him,’' says Badauni, "from far off, riding along in the market 
place at Agra, a throng of the common people surrounding and ]3recediiig 
him, so that none could pass through the crowd. In his courteous 
humility his head was never for one moment still, as he returned the 
salutations of the people on either side of him, bowing continually down 
to his saddle-bow. "2 

But the Shaikh could not live in peace at Agra. New parties and 
groups had come to the forefront and no adjustment with them was 
possible. 

Akbar had received Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus with honour.^ Shaikh 
Gadai became jealous^ of the honourable guest whose record of services 
to the Mughal state went back to the days of Babar and Humayuii. 
Badauni remarks:'* 

"But his arrival was displeasing to Shaikh Gadai who on account 
of pettiness, enmity and jealousy—which to the saints of Hindustan, 
in their feelings towards one another, are the very necessaries of life 
—looked on his arrival as a case of opening a shop above his own shop: 

‘The truth of this proverb wisdom will see, 

That two of a trade can never agree.' " 

^ ^ (jk.* j ^ j j ^ j w * J 

: Jb.lJ ^ 6-uT » 0.-1 

lo--' 'j ^ ^ ^ o-.' ^jXJJ Jf^ C/} ^>• \ 

Shaikh Gadai took advantage of his influence over Bairaiii Khan, 
Khan-i-Khanan, and produced before him a treatise in which the Shaikh 
had described some of his mystic experiences.® Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus was incensed at this attitude of the Regent and the Sadr-m-Sudur. 
He left for Gwalior where he had a big jagir yielding a hr or of dam^? 

Sometime afterwards, Akbar happened to go to Gwalior for hunting. 
Some deer keepers told the Emperor that vShaikh Muhammad Ghaus 
had brought excellent bullocks from Gujrat. The Emperor was further 
informed that if he would pass by that locality the Shaikh would 

1. Akbar Nama, Vol. II, p. 135. 

2. Badauni, Vol. II, p. 8 (English Translation). 

In an earlier volume (Vol. II, p. 62 Trans.) Badauni says that although he 
was eighty years of age at that time, yet he had wonderful freshness on his 
face and his colour was remarkably fine. 

3. Akbar Nama, Vol. 11 , p. 135. 

4. Badauni, Vol. II, p. 34. 

5. Muntakhah-ut-Tawarikh. 

6. The treatise was wOU j {Iqbal Nama, Vol. II, p. 149) in which describing 

the circumstances of his own exaltation, he said that in his waking moments he 
had an interview and conversation with the bord, who thus gave him superiority 
over the Prophet: Jii^ — Vol. II, pp. 

34-35; see also Akbar Nama, vol. II, p. 135. 

7. Badauni, Vol. II, p. 35. 
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certainly^ present them to him. "'So/’ says Abul Fazl, “with the ostensible 
object of procuring the animals, but in reality to test the Shaikh's urbanity, 
he went to his Khanqah." The Shaikh warmly received the royal guest 
and presented the cattle with other gifts. At the end of the interview, 
the Shaikh asked Akbar if he had become the disciple of anyone. On 
Akbar's denial, the Shaikh put out his arm and holding the hand of Akbar 
said: ‘We have taken your hand'. Both Abu'l Fazl and Badauni are 
unanimous in observing that Akbar did not take all this seriously.^ 

Abu'l Fazl says that Akbar often used to relate in his high assem¬ 
blages : 

^'On the same night we returned to our tents and had a wine party 
and enjoyed ourselves; and laughed over the trick of getting the 
bullocks and the Shaikh's dodge of stretching out his arm: 

(Under their variegated robes they have nooses, 

See the long arms of the.se short-sleeved ones)."® 

Abu'l Fazl speaks about Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus in most dero¬ 
gatory terms.'* He calls him “boastful simpleton'and makes every 
possible effort to convince the reader that the Emperor had no genuine 
or sincere attachment to the Shaikh. We are not, due to the silence 
of the Shattari writers and the brief accounts of the court chroniclers, in a 
position to analyse the reasons for Akbar's indifference and Abu'l Fazl's 
bitterness towards the Shaikh. The Shaikh had supported the Mughal 
rulers from the earliest times. He had so completely identified himself 
with the Mughals that he had to suffer great hardships during the Sur 
interregnum. Besides, the Shaikh was a man who could be of great help 
to Akbar in implementing his policy of sulh-i-kul (peace with all). The 
Shaikh was respected by the Hindus and the Musalmans alike. He 
was a keen student of Hindu religious thought and was of superbly 
tolerant and catholic views. 

The Shaikh's influence over the nobles, jagirdars and officials, was 
doubtless immense. Fattu® (Fateh Khan Masnad-i-‘Ali) who was 
in possession of the fort of Chunar sent word to the Emperor that if 

1. Abu'l Fazl adds the words : "for the sake of his glorification."— Akbar 
Nama. Vol. II, p. 133. 

2. Akbar Nama, Vol. II, p. 134. 

Badauni writes (Vol. Ill, p. 5; vide also Iqbal Nama, Vol. II, p. 149) : 

j iJLj j j 

. x>^ U 4^ 

3. Akbar Nama, Vol. II, p 134. 

4. The author of Ma*asir-ul-Umara (Vol. II, p. 578) remarks : 

. ^ ^ 4*1 jTl ^ JO J 

♦UaI S' 0^ *j-f I OJ4-.S* J*. 4 

•* J*’ Jt* 

5. Akbar Nama, Vol. II, p. 134. 

6. Badauni says that Fattu was a devoted disdple of the Shaikh^— Muniakhab- 
ut-'Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 62 (Trans.). 
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Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus were to take him by the hand and bring to 
the Emperor's presence, he would deliver the fort. Akbar sent the 
Shaikh, who was at that time an old man of eighty, to bring Fattu Khan 
to the court. 1 This was the last act of the Shaikh's service to the State. 
He died soon afterwards in 1563 A.D. 

SHAIKH MUHAMMAD GHAUS IN GUJRAT 
The Shaikh had lived in Gitjrat for some time. There too he soon 
rose in the estimation of the rulers and the nobles.’^ 

But the Shaikh's view which clashed with the orthodox opinion 
could not escape widespread condemnation from the theologians. Shaikh 
‘Ali Muttaqi, one of the most prominent scholars of the age, issued a 
fatwa (religious decree) for the execution of the vShaikh. Sultan Mahmud, 
before acting upon the fatwa, sent it to Sayyid Wajih-u-din ‘Alavi, tlie 
leading scholar of Gujrat, for his opinion. When Sayyid Wajih-ud-dln 
saw Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus, he was so charmed by the Shaikh's 
j)ersonality that he tore up the fatwa which was sent to him for endorse¬ 
ment. When Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi was apprised of this he was stunned. 
He tore up his clothes and rushed to the house of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. 
“Why have you," asked Shaikh ‘Ali Muttaqi, “assented to the spread 
of heresy and schism in faith ?'' “We follow," replied Shaikh Wajih, 
“the letter and the Shaikh the spirit. Our understanding cannot reach 
his perfections and even, as far as the letter of the law goes, no exception 
by which he could be pronounced guilty, can be taken to him.”^ vShaikh 
Wajih-ud-din's devotion to Sayjdd Muhammad Ghaus enhanced the 
dignity and prestige of the Shattari saint 

SAYYID WAJIH-UD-DIN GUJRATI 
Sayyid Wajih-ud-din Gujrati was the leading scholar of the day. 
He was held in high esteem by the theologians. His acttachment to 
the Shattari Silsilah silenced the opposition of the orthodox theologians 
against Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus and elevated the Shaikli's position 
in the eyes of his contemporaries. Jahangir writes: 

“Sayyid Wajih-ud-din was a Khalifa of Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus, but the Khalifa was of such eminence that the Master should 
have felt proud of his discipleship. His devotion to him is a glaring 
proof of the spiritual greatness of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. 
ojt ^ j » jS oUU A -C,/* £ i 

1. Akbar Nama, Vol. II, p. 232. 

2. Muntahhab-ut-Tawarikh. 

3. Badaunl, Vol. Ill, p. 72. 

4. Ttuak-i-Jahangiri, p. 211. 

5. Tuzak-i^Jahangiri, p. 211. 

Here again Rogers (Vol. I, p. 426) has entirely changed the meaning of the 
sentence by his curious translation. Jahangir says : 

. jS oUU At ^ am^ U 

Rogers translates it thus : '*but a successor against whom the teacher disputed." 
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Saypd Wajih-ud-din ‘Alavi was very much respected by the rulers 
of Gujrat. His fttadtasah was rightly considered as one of the biggest 
seminaries of the country. It was an honour for the rulers to help this 
institution. Sayyid Wajih>ud-din never coveted State help but whenever 
it was offered he never refused it. He retained, all through, the 
independent character of his institution and never humiliated himself by 
supplicating for State help.* 

He effected a liappy compromise between the two extreme attitudes 
of the Chishtis and the Shattaris towards the State. He did not consider 
State service "sinful” or "sacrilegious” but he definitely considered it a 
"distraction of a serious nature". His example inspired his successors. 
Shaikh Pir Muhammad, whom the author of Gufzar-i-Abrar assigns the 
highest position amongst the pupils of Sayyid Wajih-ud-din, followed 
the tradition of his talented master and teacher. He complied with the 
request of the ruler of Khan desk once, but when he requested him again 
to visit his court he bluntly refused.-^ 

The family of Sayyid Wajih-ud-din ‘Alavi could not, however, keep 
itself away from State contact and jagirs. The initiative was taken 
by Jahangir, He writes in his Memoirs : 

"A firman was written to Murtuza Khan, Sayyid Farid, governor 
of Gujrat, that as the good conduct and excellence and abstemiousness 
of the son of Miyan Wajih-ud-din had been reported to me, he 
should hand over to him from me a sum of money, and that he 
should write and send me some of the names of God which had 
been tested."^ 

Later when Jahangir visited Ahmadabad he met with the grandson 
of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din and was much impressed by him. He himself 
has given a detailed account of his visit to the Khanqah of Shaikh Wajih- 
ud-din. He writes : 

"On Wednesday the 27th, I went to the monastery of Shaikh 
Wajih-ud-din which was near the palace, and the fatiha was read 
at the head of his shrine which is in the court of the monastery. 
Sadiq Khan, who was one of the chief Amirs of my father, built this 
monastery. Shaikh Wajih-ud-din was adorned with visible ex¬ 
cellences and spiritual perfection. He died thirty years ago in this 
dty (Ahmadabad), and after him Shaikh ‘Abd-ullah, according to 
his father's will, took his place. He was a very ascetic dervish. 
When he died his son Shaikli Asad-u'llah sat in his place, and also 
quickly went to the eternal world. After him his brother Shaikh 
Haider became lord of the prayer carpet, and is now alive, 
and is employed at the grave of his father and grandfather in the 
service of dervishes and is looking after their welfare. The traces 

1. Once one of his students complained about the stinginess of some jagirdar. 
Shaikh Waiih-ud-din at once said : "He should be praised. By refusing help to 
scholars and saints he checks their greed."— Gulzar-i-Abrar (MS.). 

2. Gulxar-i-Abrar (MS.) 

3. Rogers, Vol. I, pp. 128-129. 
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of piety are evident on the forehead of his life. As it was the anni¬ 
versary festival of Shaikh Wajih-iid-din, 1500 rupees were given 
to Shaikh Haider for the expenses of the anniversary, and I bes¬ 
towed with my own hand Rs. 1500 more in charity, on the band of 
fakirs who were present in the monastery, and made a present of 
500 rupees to the grandson of Shaikh Wajih-ud-din. In the same 
way I gave something for expenses and land to each of his relatives 
and adherents according to his merit. I ordered Shaikh Haider to 
bring before me the body of dervishes and deserving people who 
were associated with liim, in order that they might ask for money 
for expenses and for land.'’* 

Indeed the visit of Jahangir to Ahmadabad symbolized the departure 
of the descendants of Sayyid Wajih-ud-din from the traditions of their 
distinguished ancestor. The royal visitior scattered gifts right and left 
and created inordinate love for jagirs and lands in their hearts. In later 
days, besides lands and jagirs, daily stipends were also enjoyed by the 
descendants of the famous scholar.*^ 

DESCENDANTS AND DISCIPLES OF SAYYID 
MUHAMMAD GHAUS—AND THE MUGHAL RULERS 
Akbar had, no doubt, become indifferent towards the famous 
Shattari saint, Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus, but he was too honest 
to be ungrateful to him. So long as the great Shaikh was ahve he en¬ 
joyed a jagir of one crore.’** But the Shaikh's family could not 
enjoy the same prosperity and affluence which the great saint had en¬ 
joyed. One day Jalal Khan Qurchi told Akbar; “I went to Agra to see 
Shaikh Zia-u'llah, son of Shaikh Muliammad Ghaus; I found that poverty 
had taken such a hold on his household that one day at a meeting he 
asked for some seers of pulse. Part of it he used for his own food, part 
he gave to me and other part he sent to his household.”'* It will be un¬ 
just to ascribe tliis poverty of Shaikh Zia-u'llah to the indifference of the 
Emperor. Shaikh Zia-u'llah was himself respon.sible for it. A pupil of 
Shaikh Wajih-ud-din 'Alavi and Shaikh Muhammad Tahir Pattani, he 
did not like to associate himself like his father with the rulers and the 
bureaucracy. Once Akbar complained about his indifference towards 
him. Abu'l Fazl conveyed this complaint to Shaikh Zia-u'llah. The 
saint had no alternative but to visit the court. At that time Daniyal's 
wife was pregnant. Akbar ordered that the princess be taken to the 

1. Rogers, Vol. I, pp. 425-26. 

2. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, p. 70. 

3. Badauni, Vol. II, p, 35. 

The author of the Ma'asir-ul-Umara (Vol. II, p. 578) writes: 

£ J AiXj Jjfd\ j[UT J'^ 4;# jT 

. oij c/ (ry Jtv ^ ^ 

4. Abu'l Fazl writes about Zia-u'llah : “ ... he had gathered some traditionary 
knowledge. He was familiar with the mystic language .'*—Akbar Nama, Vol. Ill 
p. 1080. 
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Shaikh's hospice for delivery. The Shaikh came out with many excuses 
but Akbar insisted upon it. This was too much for Shaikh Zia-u'llah. 
He did not survive State association. The author of Ma*asir-uI-Uinara 
writes : 

“As the Shaikh had great dislike for ruling powers, he got tired 
of his life, and after a week gave up the ghost in distress."^ 

. jW -uj * ♦oJ ‘ ^ 

The eldest son of Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus—Shaikh 'Abd-u’llah 
by name—was a man of an altogether different stamp. He joined the 
imperial service from the very beginning of his career. Originally he 
was appointed a mansabdar of one thousand, but very early he rose 
up to the rank of three thousand.'^ He had no religious attributes and 
was essentially a man of the world. During the reign of Jahangir, Shaikh 
‘Abd-ullah retired to Gwalior and lived there in peace and comfort.^ 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus's family could not keep up its religious 
prestige and reputation for long. Laxity in morals soon degraded 
them in the eyes of the public. A relative of the Shaikh became en¬ 
amoured of a singing girl in Agra. Akbar heard of that romance and 
gave the singing girl to a courtier, Maqbool Khan. The Shaikhzada was 
intensely shocked. One night he entered the guarded castle and 
eloped with the beloved. Akbar ordered Shaikh Zia-ud-din to bring them 
back to Agra. When both of them returned, Akbar suggested that they 
be legally wedded. Shaikh Zia-ud-din who was too anxious to preserve 
the honour and prestige of his family refused to agree to the proposed 
marriage. The disconsolate lover committed suicide. The singing girl 
went into mourning and, robed in a winding sheet, went to her lover's 
grave, and elected to sweep his tomb.** Such incidents lowered the 
prestige of the Shattaris and the influence of the silsilah began to wane 
rapidly. Jahangir's respect for some Shattari saints like Shah Pir of 
Meerut® could not revitalize an institution which had ceased to command 
any respect from the people. We do not come across any reference to 
the Shattari saints during the reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
The stage was then dominated by the Naqshbandis and the Qadiris. The 
Shattari Silsilah was a spent bullet in the seventeenth century. Its 
pantheistic philosophy and Catholicism was mercilessly criticiaed by the 
school of Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Sani. 


1. Ma*asif-ul-Ufnafa, Vol. II. p. 575. 

2. Ibid. p. 574. 

3. Iqbal Kama, Vol. II, p, 149. 

1. Badauni Vol. II, p. 118-119. 

2. Shah Pir was the last of the great Shattari Saints of India. Jahangir had 
profound faith in him. The saint too was one of his strongest supporters. The 
relation with Mian Mir of Lahore were most cordial. His tomh at Meerut is 
a good specimen of Mughal architecture. Shah Pir died in 1042 A.H./1632 A.D. 
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THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF THE AFGHAN 
INVASIONS OF INDIA IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

A Soviet Interpretation 

Communicated by S. Nurul Hasan 

INTRODUCl'ION 

The historical section of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. 
S. R, organised a special conference on India in June 1947. At 
this conference a number of papers were read on Indian History 
and on the Economic and Political Condition of India. One of the 
most interesting papers read at the conference was by Prof. E. M. 
Reisner on the causes and effects of the Afghan invasions of 
India during the i8th century. Unfortunately the full text of 
the paper is not yet available in this country. However a sum¬ 
mary of it was published in the Soviet journal Vprossi Istorii, Oct. 
1947. We are publishing an English translation of this stimmary 
not only as an illustration of the approach of Soviet scholars to 
problems of Indian History, but also because the formulations of 
Prof. Reisner are intrinsically important and thought provoking. 

The main points raised by Prof. Reisner are as follows: 

1. The Afghan society in the i8th century was partly tribal 
and partly feudal and that a certain degree of collective ownership 
of land by the tribe or the clan existed by the side of feudalism; 
that the struggle for independence of the Afghan people against 
the Safawid and the Mughal Empires provided the clan aristoc¬ 
racy with wide opportunities of appropriations from outside the 
economy by means of war plunder. In these circumstances the 
just war of the Afghan people for the liberation of their native land 
at once grew into a war of conquest aimed at the plunder of 
neighbouring peoples. 

2. In India, the feudal Mughal Empire was in a state of 
disintegration. The Muslim kingdoms which grew out of the de¬ 
caying Mughal Empire were equally feudal and equally decadent. 

3. The movement of the Sikhs was anti-feudal and progressive. 

4. The Afghans acted as the allies of the Mughals and the 
Muslim kingdoms, weakened the Sikhs and delayed the formation 
of a Sikh state by at least thirty years, prevented the Mahrattas 
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from establishing their domination over the whole of India; there¬ 
fore, by weakening the only powers that were capable of resisting 
the expansion of the East India Company, the Afghans facilitated 
the establishment of British rule in the country. 

It is hoped that students of i8th century Indian History will 
give these points the consideration that they deserve and will 
communicate to this journal their views on the subject. 

THE ROLE OF AFGHANS IN INDIAN HISTORY 

by Professor E. M. Reisner 
Member, Academy of Sciences^ U.SS.R. 

(A Summary) ^ 

In this paper Professor E. M. Reisner subjected to a careful critique 
the role of the Afghans in Indian History. He showed that the causes 
of the well known Afghan campaigns of conquest against India 
were determined by the internal condition of Afghanistan itself, by the 
class character of the Afghan state which had arisen in 1747. 

The peculiarity of the development of Afghan feudalism consisted 
in the fact that powerful survivals of common-clan society and tribal 
relations were also simultaneously preserved in the country. This 
was linked with a combination of settled agriculture and nomadic cattle¬ 
rearing among the Afghans themselves, and with the interest of the clan 
aristocracy in the conservation of tribal organisation; with the wide 
opportunities of appropriation (from outside the economy) by means 
of war plunder; with the development of nomadic trade; and finally 
with the role of the tribe as the collective owner of the land, and to a 
certain degree as the collective exploiter of that section of the peasants 
and the artisans which was in a position of serfdom. 

The foundation of the Afghan State was laid by the whole course 
of economic development, by the formation of a class society and by the 
continued struggle of the Afghan people for independence against the 
Safawids and the Mughal Empire. This State was the instrument of 
the power of the Afghan feudal lords, and considerably strengthened their 
position. They combined the duties of tribal leaders with the role of 
governors of districts, agents of State power and heads of the armies, 
which consisted of their fellow tribesmen and now entered the body 
of the army of Ahmad Shah, 

From its very beginning the power of the Shah was restricted by the 
hereditary leaders of the largest Afghan tribes. A policy of external 
conquests fully corresponded to the interests of the Afghan feudal lords. 
The cessation of the transit trade through Afghanistan, which had deprived 
many working Afghans of their earnings and had reduced the revenues 
of the aristocracy, served as an additional stimulus, and an external 

I. This summary has been very kindly translated from Russian by Mr. P. P. Tempest, 
M. A., of New College, Oxford. 
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political situation exceptionally favourable for Afghan conquests was 
created by the downfall of the power of Nadir Shah and of the Mughal 
Empire in Delhi, at the time of feudal disintegration in Central Asia, 
reaching its height in the middle of the i6th century. 

The power of the Shah, coming forward as the leader and organiser 
of such campaigns, was nurtured and consolidated on the basis of 
foreign conquests. Upon this very basis was it possible to create a 
more or less continuous unity of interests between Ahmad Shah and the 
mighty leaders of the chief Afghan tribes. But at the same time 
in so far as these tribes—and not the Shah—were the masters of the 
situation in the most important Afghan districts, there arose a constant 
threat of plots and risings, which deprived the Afghan conquerors of a 
firm rear in their own country. 

In these circumstances the just war of the Afghan people for the 
liberation of their native land at once grew into a war of conquests, aimed 
at the seizure of other territories, at the subjugation and plunder of 
neighbouring peoples. The main object of Afghan conquests was India, 
which promised the richest plunder and was at the same time in a state 
of disintegration. 

In India the Afghans played a reactionary role. They acted as the 
allies and real rulers of the Mughal Empire; they supported Muslim 
feudal states which were themselves wretched stumps of the Empire 
of the Mughals. Against the Afghans was directed the progressive 
movement of the Sikhs, who raised the banner of an anti-feudal war in the 
Punjab. The most serious opponents of the Afghans were the Mahratta 
princes with the Peshwa at their head. The Peshwa and the Mahratta 
princes tried to bring under their sway the whole of India. They were 
the most serious force capable of repulsing the English, or at any rate 
making more difficult their conquest of India. 

The Afghans were unable to keep their conquests in India, concluded 
Professor Reisner, but they delayed the formation of the Sikh State 
for almost thirty years, weakened the Mahrattas for a long time and by 
this very fact made easier the expansion of the East India Company. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE TITLE PAGE AND THE COLOPHON OF 
TAWARIKHIDAULATISHER SHAH I 

by 

S. A. A. Eizvi 


In view of the great importance of this much 
sought for work, the Tawankh-i-Daulat- 4 -Sher Shahi, 
we published without comment all its available frag¬ 
ments in the previous issue. We invite scholars of 
history to examine the question of its authenticity. 
We are publishing below an article on its Title page 
and Colophon by Dr. Rizvi. It is hoped that 
examinations of the body of the work will follow. 

— Editor. 


The text of a portion of Chapter II and the translation of Chapter 
VI of Tawarikh’-i-Daulai-i-Sher Shahi were published in the July issue 
of the present Journal. On the top right corner of the Title page of the 
Text is written **Nur-ud-din Jahangir'*, which presumably was the inscrip¬ 
tion on a seal on the original manuscript. i On the top left corner there 
is another inscription '"Kutuh Khana-i~Khas Dar~ul-Khilafa~i-Dehli*\ 
At the bottom of the page appears the following note: 

*% Abul Fazl, utilised this work in writing the A'in, Hasan *Ali 
Khan died in 957 A.H. (1550 A.D.). He was one of the most disting¬ 
uished persons of his age—2nd Rahi /qsq A.H. (1552 A.D.).'*^ The rest 
of the page contains the title of the work, the name of the author and 
a Persian couplet. 

A careful scrutiny of these inscriptions creates serious doubts 
regarding the authenticity of the Title page.® 

ABUL FAZL'S INSCRIPTIONS 

Abul FazTs inscription contains the word A* in which was never used 

I. The text is based upon a copy of the manuscript transcribed from one preserved 
in Benares Hindu University Library. The Benares copy itself was copied 
from the fragments of the manuscript discovered by Prof. L. F. Rushbrook 
Williams. The latter, however, is lost. 

2- 4; * jA oU ^ J oliL-' Jjaill y\ *X» 

♦ ^j — ijf ubj j ^St ' ^S vjbjbp* 

1 . The present communication is concerned exclusively with the examination 
of the authenticity of the IHtle page and the Colophon of the published Text. A 
full and critical examination of the far mans (published in the same issue) and 
the Text is necessary before the work is accepted as a getttdne contemporary 
history of Sher Shah. 
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by the author or his contemporaries for the third or concluding volume 
of the Akhar Nama (which is now generally known as A'in-i-Akhari), 
Abul Fazl concludes the third volume of the Akhar Nama, i. e., the present 
A'in-i-Akbari, with the remark, “I expect to write in four volumes a 
record of one hundred and twenty years of the reign of the Paramount 
Sovereign, which are three qarn.^ It is expected that the concluding 
volume shall comprise the sacred A*ins of His Majesty. I propose to 
complete Akhar Nama in these five volumes. By the aid of Almighty 
three books have been completed, and many a secret of wisdom 
revealed.'* ^ 

*Abd-uhQadir Badauni referring to the Imperial laws and statutes— 
the subject matter of A*in-i-Akhari —says, "Some of these may be found 
in the second volume of Akhar Nama which was composed by the very 
learned Shaikh Abul Fazl, and forms a large book."® 

The date 959 A.H. on which Abul Fazl is supposed to have signed 
his note is obviously wrong because he was born on 6th Muharram 958H 
(14th January 1551). Even if it is assumed that the copyist incorrectly 
transcribed 995H as 959H the later date too would be unhistorical,because 
Abul Fazl did not commence writing Akhar Nama before 999 H/1590-91.^ 
It is probably true that orders were issued for the collection of the material 
for Akhar Nama before 995H/1586-87 because it was in that year that 
Jauhar was asked to write his Tazkirat-ul-Waqi'at, presumably in this 
very connection. But Abul Fazl, who was so very careful in his choice 
of words and terminology, could never have stated that he had used 
the work already in 995H/1586-87, four years before he commenced 
writing his great history. 

The use of Qudsi or Hijri dates also creates suspicion. The Ilahi 
era was introduced in 992H/1584® though Hijri dates continued to be 

I. Abul Fazl has used the word qarn in the .sense of a span of thirty years. 

2* j JiV -Vili OJi ^ JjAT 4)h j ^ 

, JUS ^ T J L»j 

3. Badauni, Muntahhab-iit-Tawarikh, VoL II (Bib. Ind. Text), p. 392; Translation 
by howe (Bib. Ind.), p. 406. 

Badauni regards the first two Volumes of Akbar Nama as planned by Abul 
Fazl {viz., Vol. I ; From the birth of Akbar to the middle of the seventeenth year 
of his reign, and Volume II from the seventeenth year to the end of the forty- 
sixth year) to be the first Volume of the work. It appears that by the time, 

1002 H/1593-94, when Badauni wrote the above note, the division.? of Akhar 
Nama into two Volumes were not generally known. Hence Badauni regards the 
historical portion to be the first Volume, and the A Hns to be the second Volume. 

4. Abul Fazl concludes Akhar-Nama with the remark that it took him seven 
years to complete the work. This remark was written in the 42nd Ilahi year 
or 1006 "lunar" (*.<?., Hijri) year. 

5. According to Badauni, the Ilahi era was introduced in 990H/1582-83, but Abul 
Fazl's statement is definite. He writes, "In 992 of the lunar year the lamp of 
knowledge received another light. . . Amir Fath-ullah Shirazi. . . taking the 
recent Gurgani Canon as his base, began the era with the accession of His Im¬ 
perial Majesty."— A’in-i-Akbari (Nawal Kishore edition, hucknow, 1893), Vol. Ill, 
p. 200; J arret (Bib. Ind.), Vol. HI, p- 416. 
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used alongside the Ilahi dates. Abul Fazl and other courtiers, however, 
generally preferred to mention only the Itaki dates. The absence of 
Ilahi dates is therefore a serious difficulty in accepting Abul Fazl’s note 
as authentic. Moreover, even where Abul Fazl has mentioned the Hijri 
dates, he has never called them Hijri or Qudsi but has designated 
them as qamari or hilali (lunar). 

The absence of the word Allah-o~Akhar with which Abul Fazl in¬ 
variably started his writing (including small notes and casual comments),^ 
is another point militating against the genuineness of the inscription. 

Abul Fazl’s deep animosity towards the Afghans and particularly 
towards Slier Shah is well known. He tried his best to run down even 
the reforms of vSher Shah, saying that they were merely borrowed from 
‘Ala-ud-din Khilji.- It is therefore unlikely that Abul Fazl should have 
desisted from writing adverse comments on a book which eulogised Sher 
Shah and described his institutes at such length.^ Furthermore, it is 
inconceivable that Abul Fazl would have called Hasan 'Ali Khan, an 
Afghan and the author of such a work, “one of the most prudent and 
distinguished persons of his age," when he had such a contempt for 
Sher Shah himself. 

In view of the above mentioned discrepancies which occur in this 
alleged inscription of Abul Fazl, and also because its straightforward lan¬ 
guage is utterly foreign to the style of that author, it would be safe to 
regard this inscription as a later day forgery. 

JAHANGIR'S SEAL AND THE NAME OF THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY 

The Title page contains the seal of Jahangir and the statement that 
it belonged to the |tiiiperial Library at Delhi. It is difficult to accept 
the genuineness of even this statement because of the following reasons. 

If Abul Fazl had utilised the book, it was either already in the Im¬ 
perial Library during Akbar's reign, in which case it should have had 
Akbar's seal as well, or it had belonged to Abul Fazhs library. In that 
case his seal ought to have been affixed on the Title page.' Secondly it is 
difficult to explain how the book passed on to the Imperial Library 
during Jahangir's reign because Abul Fazl’s personal property was 
not escheated by Akbar,^ and his son Abd-ur-Rahman was allowed to 

1. Many notes and comments which Abul Fazl wrote on the different works 
which he read, were collected soon {xfter his death, in ioriH/1602, by his 
nephew, Abdus Sainad. These may be found in the third volume of Insha-i-Abul 
Fazl. All these notes begin with Allah-o~Akbar. 

2. cf. Titles of Chapters V-VII quoted in Medieval India Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 58. 

3. Abul Fazl sums up the achievements of Sher Shah and Islam Shah in the 
following words: "He (Sher Shah) governed Hindustan by fraud and craft for five 
years, two months and thirteen days. Bight days afterwards his son Jalal Khan 
took his place, and calling himself Islam Khan took the title of Shah. He surpassed 
even his father in wickeclnc.ss" — • Akbar Nama (Bib. Ind.), Vol. I, p. 196; Transla¬ 
tion by Beveridge (Bib. Ind.), Vol. I, p. 401. 

4. When after Abul h'azl's murder Asad Beg presented to the Emperor a 
valuable casket of jewels recovered from a servant of Abnl Fazl, Akbar remarked 
that he did not have the power to look at the effects of the Shaikh and ordered that 
the casket be sent to the Shaikh's son, Abdur Rahman— {Waqai*-i-A$ad Beg, Muslim 
University Aligarh MS.; Abdus Salam Collections, p- 2X). 
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inherit his property. Jahangir on his accession appears to have forgotten 
his differences with Abnl Fazl, because we find him promoting ‘Abd-ur- 
Rahman to the rank of 2,000 and subsequently bestowing important 
offices and titles on him.^ 

It also does not appear from the Title page as to what happened to 
the book after Jahangir's death, because it does not contain the seals 
of Shah Jalian or Aurangzeb. If the book had been presented by Jahangir 
to some one else, it ought to have borne a suitable inscription to that 
effect.2 

Jahangir's seal appears to be a forgery because it contains only 
the words Nur-ud-din Jahangir. He had assumed the title of Nur-ud-din 
Jahangir Shah.-^ His seals and coins always bore the title of Shah with 
his name.*^ Even in his signatures the title of Shah was retained.^ The 
absence of this title from the seal is very suspicious. 

The inscription Kutub Khana-i-Khas Dar-ul-Khilafa-i^Dehli, does 
not appear to be authentic either, because during Jahangir’s reign Delhi 
never became the Capital. 

THE COLOPHON 

The colophon at the end of the fragment contains the words Tammat 
bi’UKhair, and the signature of the author (Hasan ‘Ali Khan ^hafara 
lahii*llah) and the date Raid /, 995H(i548-49). Such inscriptions usually 
appeared at the end of the work and sometimes, though rarely, at the 
end of a volume or a section. The present Manuscript is only a frag¬ 
ment of the second chapter and abruptly ends with the account of Sher 
vShah's conquest of Chutiar. The account of Sher Shah's struggle against 
Humayun resulting in the latter's defeat, which was supposed to have 
been given in this chapter,^’ is missing from the published fragment. 
The Colophon of the author at the end of an unfinished chapter is entirely 
out of place and appears to be the insertion of the copyist or a later date 
forgery. 


THE TITLE OF THE WORK 
Lastly, the title of the work itself, Tawarikhd-Daulat-i-Sher Shahi^ 
is not free from suspicion. In the published fragment of the work, this 
title appears nowhere except on the page whose authenticity is disputed. 

1. Tuzak-i-Jahangiri {Oriental Translation Fund, Vol. XIX, 1909) p. 17; 
made Governor of Bihar, p. 105; received title of Afzal Khan, p. 121. 

2. It was a custom of Imperial library that whenever a manuscript was receiv¬ 
ed from or was given to a prominent person, the fact was stated on the manuscript. 
Further, the books of the Imperial Library were frequently checked and the 
checking officer used to put his signature or seal on the manuscript with the 
remark ** Arz Dida Shud” (cf. the manuscript of Rauzat-us-Safa in Kiz'A Library, 
Rampur [No. Tarikh 236] and the Title page of Za/ar Nama [facsimile reproduced 
in Ibn Hasan's The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, facing page 94]). 

3. cf. J'uzak-i-Jahangiri, edited by Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Aligarh, 1864. p. 2. 

4. cf. Tuzak, Illustrations between pp. 4-5. 

5. He signed his name as Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir Shah Akbar, cf. fac¬ 
simile of Zafar Nama reproduced by Ibn Hasan, loc. cit, 

6. cf. “Table of Contents", p. 2 of the Text. Medieval India Quarterly, Vol. I. 
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As Mr. S. A. Rashid has pointed out, no copies of the work are known 
to exist anywhere. The learned scholar has further correctly stated 
that no reference to this work is found in any of the known histories 
except one reference in Sujan Rai's Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh,^ But even 
this reference is of a dubious nature. Sujan Rai refers to a work entitled 
Tarikh-i-Afaghina by one Husain Khan Afghan dealing with the 
genealogy of the Afghans, and an account of the Lodi Sultans and of Sher 
Shah and his descendants.^ Even if it is assumed that Sujan Rai refers 
to this very work, it would appear that the Title of the work as well as 
its scope differ materially from that given on the first two pages of the 
published text. It was a common practice of Indian manuscript dealers 
to add titles of their own choice as well as insert seals and inscriptions 
of well known persons, even to well known works, in order to sell these 
books for fancy prices.^ There would be, therefore, nothing surprising 
in the fact that a manuscript dealer forged the title page of this history, 
assuming for the present that the work itself is genuine. 

In view of the foregoing argument it would be correct to regard 
the Title page (as well as the title of the work) and the Colophon as a 
forgery. 


I. Medieval India Quarterly, I, p. 58. 

j jQ——- j A ^3“’J j 

. •jJUj y {Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, edited by Zafar Hasati, Delhi, jgiS, p. 7). 

3. I have come across many such instances in the Muslim University library, 
Aligarh, and Riza Library, Rampur. Two of these instances will not be without 
interest in this context. A copy of the section fourth, Vol. IV, of Hdhib-us-Siyar 
was sold to Nawab 'Abd-tis-Salam Khan of Rampur with the Title Ahsan^us-Siyar. 
This forgery misled the same learned scholar who discovered the ftiagments of 
Tawarikh-i-Daulai-i-Sher Shahi, Prof. L. P. Rushbrook William*—(Cf. An 
Empire Builder of Sixteenth Century, igxS, p. vinr, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XII, n. s. 1916, pp. 297-298). The other example is of Habib-us- 
Siyar, Vol. Ill, Section III, which bore the title, Chiragh~i Tur fi Ahwal-i Amir 
Timur —'Abd-us-Salam Collection, p. 257-^7. 
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(I) 

STUDIES IN 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MUGHAL EMPIRE 


Safar Nama-i-Mukhlis, Edited, with an Introduc¬ 
tion and notes in Urdu, by Dr. Sayyid Azhar *Ali, 
M.A., Ph. D. (Cantab). Published by the Rampur 
State Library, 1946. Pp. 140 (Introduction) ; 123 
(text and notes, etc.). 

Wagai* -i- *Alam Shahi of Kunwar Prem Kishore 
“Firaqi'*. Edited, with an Introduction and notes in 
Urdu, by Imtiaz ‘AH ‘Arshi. PubHshed by the 
Rampur State Library, 1949. Pp. 43 (Introduction) ; 
232 (text and notes, etc.). 


Eighteenth Century is one of the most important periods of Indian 
History, yet, unfortunately, it has not been properly studied, though 
there is an abundance of unpublished source material on the period. 
The publication of the Persian texts of the travel diaries of Rai Ray an, 
Anand Ram Mukhlis and Kunwar Prem Kishore “Firaqi*' will therefore 
be welcomed by students of Indian History. 

Anand Ram Mukhlis^ (1111H/1699—1164H/1750) belonged to a 
prominent Khatri family of the Punjab. His grandfather, Rai Gajpat 
Rai, his father, Rai Hirday Ram, and his uncle, Raja Daya Ram, had 
all been very influential at the Mughal court. MukhHs himself was 
intimately connected with the Mughal court from his early youth. In 
1132 H/1719, the wazir^ Muhammad Amin Khan I‘timad-ud-Daula, 
appointed him his wakil. Subsequently, when in 1137H/1724 Muham¬ 
mad Fazil Qamar-ud-din Khan I‘timad-ud-Daula (d.ii6iH/i748-9) 
succeeded his father as wazir, Mukhlis retained his post. In 1153H/1740, 
his rank was raised to 1500 Zat and 200 Sawar, and he was given the 
title of Rai Ray an. 

In addition to possessing an intimate knowledge of poHtical and 
administrative affairs, Mukhlis was a proHfic writer in Persian, a scholar 
and poet of repute. His numerous writings include Giddasta-i-Asrar 
(a collection of letters sent by Nadir Shah to the Subedar of Kabul), 
Badai*-i-Waqai* (a collection of various writings whose most important 

I. Biographical notices of Mukhlis may be seen in C. A. Storey's Persian 
LitenUure, p. 162; (and in Urdu) iu the Introduction to the above work, pp. 7-5®; ^he 
Oriental College Magarine, Lahore, Feb., 1920, 
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part is the account of Nadir Shah's invasion) and Mirat-i-Istilahat (a 
dictionary of technical terms and idioms).^ 

The present work which forms a part of Badai' 4 -Waqai\ is a diary 
which Mukhlis maintained during his trip to Bangarh (District Badaun, 
U. P.) along with the armies of Muhammad Shah. This expedition was 
undertaken partly for pleasure, but essentialy with the object of crushing 
the rising power of the Rohillas under their indefatigable chief, Nawab 
'Ali Muhammad Khan (b. 1118H/1706, d. 1163H/1750), the founder of 
the ruling dynasty of Rampur. Muhammad Shah started from Delhi 
in Safar 1158H/1745 and returned after capturing Nawab 'Ali Muham¬ 
mad Khan in Jamada II of the same year. 

The Safar Nama, not being a chronicle, does not give a detailed des¬ 
cription either of the intrigues which led to the expedition, or the political 
activities at the Imperial Camp. It is an intimately personal account 
of what the author saw or heard or felt. Nevertheless, as an eye witness 
account, the work has its value for the study of this last expedition which 
a Mughal Emperor personally led against a vassal chief. 

The real value of the work lies in the information that can be gleaned 
from the casual and incidental accounts given by the author regarding 
life in the eighteenth century Mughal Empire. The decadence of the 
feudal Mughal society, particuarly of its culture and military organisation, 
is reflected in it extremely well. The anecdotes mentioned by Mukhlis 
illustrate clearly the inefficient and cumbersome organisation of military 
expeditions, the weakness and the poor quality of weapons and equipment 
used, the wasteful pomp and luxury of the Emperor and the Nobility 
and the lavish display of wealth by them even during such campaigns, 
the atmosphere of intrigue and suspicion, the indiscipline of the troops 
and the way they harassed the peasantry and the common people. Much 
information can be gathered from the work regarding the mode of 
living, social customs and manners as well as the food habits of the upper 
classes. This information is of particular interest because it reveals 
the great synthesis which had been achieved between the cultures of the 
Hindu and Muslim upper classes of the Mughal Empire. Hindi words, 
idioms and expressions were freely used in Indian Persian. Indian 
customs, manners and habits had become an integral part of the heritage 
oftheMughals and the Afghans. Similarly, the categories of thought of the 
Hindu Nobility could hardly be distinguished from those of the Muslim 
feudal class. The work also bears a testimony to the cordial relations 

1. No copy of irat-is known to exist. Manuscript copies of 

Waqai* are available in the Aligarh Muslim University Library and the Punjab 
University Library, Lahore. Selections from the work have been published 
by Prof. Muhammad Shaft in the Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, in the issues 
of Nov. 1941, Nov. 1949 and Feb. 1950. The manus^pts of Mirat 4 -IsHlahat art 
available in the British Museum, India Offtce and Bankipur libraries. An 
account of the work has appeared in the Oriental College Magazine, Feb. 1929. 

2. During the campaign of three months, Mukhlis spent 14 ashrafis and 6230 
rupees, p. 107. 
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that existed between the Hindu and Muslim upper classes of the Empire, 
a cordiality which even the Mughal-Mahratta conflict could not destroy. 

The work also contains useful geographical data in the form of short 
descriptions of towns and countryside and of their flora and fauna. 

The text published here is based on an autograph manuscript of the 
author preserved in the Riza Library, Rampur (formerly Rarapur State 
Library). It has been extremely well edited by Dr. Azhar ‘Ali. The 
annotations are profuse and contain elaborate historical as well as 
literary data. The long introduction contains a well written biography 
of Mukhlis, a survey of his writings and literary style and a biography of 
Nawab ‘Ali Muhammad Khan. 

Waqai*~u*Alam Shahi is concerned more directly with political events 
at the court of Shah 'Alam. The author, Kunwar Prem Kishore “Firaqi",^ 
son of Kunwar Anand Kishore, son of Raja Jugal Kishore, belonged to a 
family which had been intimately connected with the Mughal Nobility. His 
outlook was essentially pro-Mughal, though he exercised an independence 
of judgment while criticising the Emperor and the leading Mughal nobles. 
He joined the forces of Shah ‘Alani when the latter left Delhi for Agra 
at the instance of Afrasiyab Khan, on 5th July 1784. After a stay of 
approximately four and a half months in the Imperial Camp he was 
invited by Lala Ram Narain and Lala Har Narain, sons of Lala Ram 
Ratan, the Imperial Modi, to compile a daily account of the Imperial 
journey. This account starts with 12th Muharram ii99H/26th 
November 1784 and concludes on nth Rabi I ii99H/23rd January 
1785, when the author left the Imperial Camp to take up service under 
Rao Raja Machhri Wal. To this diary “Firaqi" has added a brief 
introduction (which he calls the first Daftar) in which he has briefly 
surveyed the events of Shah 'Alam's reign, particularly the events 
immediately preceding the date of the commencement of the diary. 

The period described deals with the eventful days of the establish¬ 
ment of the supremacy of Mahadaji Sindhia at the Mughal Court, 

Shah 'Alam being unable to free himself from the control of his 
intriguing nobles, invited the support of the Mahrattas. But when 
the latter reached the Camp, they became masters of the Mughal Empire. 
Shah ‘Alam gave Mahadaji Sindhia the title *'Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, WakiUi- 
Muilaq, 'Umdat-ul-Umara, Farzand-i-Ali Jah, Maharaj Dhiraj, Sri 
Nath Madho Rao Sindhia Bahadur^ Mansur-i-Zaman.'*^ ‘Firaqi* expresses 
the common Mughal feeling of disapproval at the conferment of this 
title and says that no Hindu Raja ever got such a high title in the whole 
of the Mughal history (pp. 43-44). This high title was merely a formalisa- 

1. A brief biography of “Piraqi" has been given in the introduction to the 
work by Maulana Imtiaz ‘Ali ‘Arshi. The statement of the editor that “Firaqi" 
had secretly become a MusUm is, however, unconvincing. 

2. According to Grant Duff, Mahadaji Sindhia obtained the title of WahiUi- 
Mudaq for the Peshwa— History of Mahrattas, Vol. 11 , p. 480. 
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tion of the existing position. Mahadaji Sindhia in fact did enjoy the 
complete authority of the Emperor. ‘*Firaqi" mentions any number of 
incidents to show that even in very small matters the Emperor had to 
obey the wishes of the Mahratta leader. For example once a Mahratta 
commander, Mendha Singh by name, forbade cow slaughter in the Imperial 
army and the Emperor could do nothing to cancel this order except 
representing the matter to the Patel (Mahadaji Sindhia). The latter, 
however, ordered the cancellation of the restriction. Shah 'Alam him¬ 
self felt acutely his helplessness, and once expressed his sentiments in the 
following Hindi couplet (p, 67):^ 

Shah ‘Alam reconciled himself to this helplessness because he had no 
alternative. The administrative machinery had slipped out of his hands 
and he was unable even to collect taxes. He was therefore quite satisfied 
when Mahadaji gave him an annuity of twelve lacs of rupees"'^ in return 
for the assignment of all the Khalisa provinces. He explained to Patel 
his position in the following words, '"We have no use left for the mahals, 
which have ceased to yield revenue because of three years of drought and 
the depredations of evil doers ... I want payment in cash"—(p. 43). 

The Mughal Nobility (Hindu as well as Muslim) resented the domi¬ 
nation of the Mahrattas and frequently conspired against them. Much 
to their disgust, the Emperor himself asked those who desired to "free" 
the Emperor from the Mahratta control, to seek the service of the Patel. 
This further weakened the position of the Mughals. Even the common 
people of Delhi and the neighbouring areas lost confidence in the Empire 
when it failed to do its duty in protecting them from the depradations of 
the Sikhs who started plundering the area when eastern Punjab was in 
the grip of a famine. When reports of Sikh raids reached Shah ‘Alam he 
adopted an attitude of indifference. ‘Tt is the will of God that the world 
should not be free from anxiety," he remarked, “therefore it is no use 
worrying. The will of the Lord is supreme"—(p.33). Later, however, he 
persuaded the Patel to march to Delhi and put down the Sikhs, which he 
did after about four months. 

Shah ‘Alam seemed to have been keen only on two things—his pension 
and the maintenance of his dignity in public. He bitterly resented the 
arrogance of the Mahrattas and the infringement of his prerogatives, but 
on the whole, they satisfied him on both these points. "Firaqi", however, 
like other Mughal nobles, deeply felt the loss of Imperial dignity and, 
in particular, the baseness of Shah ‘Alam's character, who had became 
greedy, selfish and harsh towards his personal staff and addicted to luxury 
of the lowest type. 

Waqai*-i-Alam Shahi is useful not only as a source for the study 

f. The Urdu, Persian and Hindi verses of Shah ‘Alam have been published 
by the Rampur State Library (1944) under the title of Nadirai-i-Shahi. 

2. Grant Duff, on the authority of Bengal records, states that Sindlj^ i^eed 
to pay Rs. 65,000 per month to the Bmperor, op, cii. p. 481. 
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of political events, but is also valuable for understanding the rot that 
had set in the Mughal body politic. Incidentally, the work reveals 
that the Mahrattas and Sikhs, though militarily stronger than the Mughals 
nevertheless contained in their social and political system the seeds of the 
same decadence which brought about the downfall of the Mughal Empire. 

— S. NURUE HASAN 


(II) 

BAZM-I-SUFIA 


Bazm-i-Sufia, by Sayyid Sabah-ud-din ‘Abd-ur- 
Rahman M.A., published by the Dar-ul-Musanni- 
feen, Azamgarh, 520 pages, with a Foreword by 
Maulana 'Abd-ul-Majid Daryabadi. 


The book imder review is the latest publication of the Dar-ul- 
Musannifeen, Azamgarh. It contains biographical accounts of the 
following nineteen Muslim saints: 

1. Shaikh Ab-ul-Hasan ‘Ali Hujweri. 

2. Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti. 

3. Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki. 

4. Qazi Hamid-ud-din Nagauri. 

5. Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya Multani. 

6. Shaikh Sadr-ud-din 'Arif. 

7. Khwaja Farid-ud-din Ganj-i-Shakar. 

8. Shaikh Fakhr-ud-din 'Iraqi. 

9. Shaikh Amir Husaini. 

10. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya. 

11. Shaikh Bu ‘Ali Qalandar Panipati. 

12. Shaikh Burhan-ud-din Gharib. 

13. Shaikh Rukn-ud-din Multani. 

14. Maulana Zia*ud-din Nakhshabi. 

15. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlavi. 

16. Shaikh Sharaf-ud-din Yahya Maneri. 

17. Sa3ryid Jalal-ud-din Bukhari. 

18. Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani. 

19. Say5dd Muhammad Gesu Daraz. 

Considered from the point of view of spiritual connections, this list 
includes saints belonging to several silsilahs —^the Junaidia, the Chishtia, 
the Suhfwatdia and the Firdausia, Viewed chronologically, it covers a 
period of more than four hundred years, from the birth of Shaikh 'Ali 
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Hujweri (400 A.H.) to the death of Hazrat Gesu Daraz (825 A.H.). 

The basis on which the author has selected these saints for inclusion 
in his book is the fact of their residence in India or the fact that they have 
left some book or compilation on Sufism or their letters and table talks 
have been collected and preserved by one of their immediate disciples. 
The author states in the preface: 

• ® — JL. ^ j oty^ 

The learned writer of the Foreword says: 

• Jir ^J^ .... oVU X -cri' cM vur 

Strangely enough, six out of the 19 saints discussed in this book 
have left no literary production to their credit ; while of the rest, two 
were Indians neither by birth nor by domicile. If Mr, Sabah-ud-din 
thought that a few lines of a saint's sayings found in Akhbar-ul-Akhyar or 
any other tazkira were enough to entitle him to be included in his Bazm, 
what justification had he in neglecting Sayyid Nur-ud-din Mubarak 
Ghaznavi, Shaikh Hamid-ud~din Sufi Sawali, Shaikh Jalal-ud-din 
Tabrezi, Shaikh Burhan-ud-din Balkhi, Shaikh Jamal-ud-din Hansvi, 
Maulana Shihab-ud-din, Maulana Fakhr-ud-din Zarradi, Maulana Khwaj- 
gi and a number of other saints ? The book could be scientifically planned 
either on the basis of silsilahs or on the basis of chronology. Our author 
has followed none. His own caprice has determined the plan of the 
work, while the selection of persons discussed in the book is arbitrary. 

Apart from this basic defect in the scope and planning, the book 
under review abounds in innumerable mistakes of facts and conclusions 
and the reader's disappointment increases as he proceeds from one page 
to another. In the limited space available in this Journal it is not possible 
to give a detailed criticism of this work of over five hundred pages. 
Only a few instances will suffice to show the perfunctory^ nature of the 
accounts. 

Religious biographies which have been published so far at dififerent 
times have suffered from three main defects—(i) The writers have 
shown deplorable lack of historical sense ; (2) they have uncritically relied 
upon secondary and fabricated works ; (3) their superstitious approach 
has always prevented them from presenting the saints as human 
beings. One expects that a book published by the Dar-ul-Musanni- 
feen will be free from these blemishes. Unfortunately Bazm-i-Sufia 
has all these defects-^and many more. All the superstitious and fabri¬ 
cated literature produced in the preceding generations has been doled 
out to the public with the stamp of the Dar-ul-Musannifeen on it, 

I. SOURCES 

The main defect of the present work is in its source-material. The 
author has made extensive use of the fabricated Malfuzat and secondary 
and modem works on the Indo-Muslim Mystics. 
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a. For the teachings of the famous Chishti saints he has relied 
upon Anis-ul-Afwah, Dalil-uWArifin, Fawaid-us-Salikin, Rahat-ul-Qulub 
and Miftah-ul-Ashiqin, The author has paid no heed to the statement 
of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i-Dehli, who warns his disciples against 
accepting them as reliable for, according to him, they contain statements 
unworthy of the saints to whom they are attributed. He says : 

• Ji ^ J^Uii jt-J 

He ignores the protests of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and Sayyid 
Muhammad Gesu Daraz against these works (vide Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, 
p. 45, Jawame-uL-Kilam, pp. 134-35). In this issue of Medieval India 
there appears a detailed and critical article by Professor Mohammad 
Habib on the apocryphal literature of the Middle Ages. A study of this 
article will show how unjust it is to represent the teachings of the famous 
Chishti saints of India on tlie basis of these fabricated works which 
contain mystic ideas of a very cheap type. 

Bazm-i-Sufia is, therefore, not an authentic or reliable account of 
the teachings of the eminent saints of India and should be read and 
accepted with caution. 

b. The biographical portion of Baztn-4-Sufia is mainly based on 
Khazinat-td-A safia , Moonis-uUArwah, Siyar-ul-A qtab, Mirat-ul-A star, 
Sirat-i-Ashraf, Akhbar-us-Salihin and Rauzat-ul-Auliya, 

Khazinat-uUAsafia was written in 1280 A.H. and is only a reference 
book with innumerable mistakes. Moonis-ul-Arwah of Jahan Ara is a 
compilation based on earlier works. Siyar-ul-Aqiab written by Shaikh 
Alla Diya in 1036 A.H. is a compilation work of doubtful value. The 
author of Siyar-id-Aqtab, has made no attempt at critical examination 
of his authorities. The book consists of miracle stories from the beginning 
to the end. Its importance lies in the fact that it shows us to what extent 
the legends had developed upto the time of Shah Jahan. Mirat-ul-A$rar 
written in 1065 A.H. is again a compilation of little value. Sirat-i- 
Ashraf, Akhbar'UsSalihin and Rauzat-ul-Auliya are works of the 19th 
and the 20th centuries. 

Nothing can be more unfair than to reconstruct a picture of the 
saints of the 13th and the 14th centuries in the light of such recent works. 
To use them as the main source of information is to ignore all established 
canons of historical study and criticism. Nowhere a reliance on se¬ 
condary works is more dangerous than in the case of saints and savants. 
Pious devotion of later generations adds innumerable crusts of super¬ 
stitions \and the historian fails in his duty if he does not remove all 
those crusts. 

Mr. Sabah-ud-din writes about the family of Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-din 
Chishti (Baznhi-Sufia, p. 45) on the authority of Khazinat-ul-Asafia; 
on the genealogy of Qutb Sahib on the authority of Siyar-ul-Aqtab (p. 63); 
and this indifference towards contemporary authorities reaches its climax 
when he prefers the date of Baba Fwd's birth as given by Kkaxinat-id- 
Asafia to that of Siyar-uUAuliya (Bazm, p. 122.). 
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c. The author has not made use of the original Persian texts of 
many works which he has consulted in preparation of this big book. He 
uses the Urdu translations of Sty ar-id- Arif in, Khair-td-Majalts, Malfuzai- 
of Sayyid Jalahud-din Bukhari, Rauzat-ul-Auliya and other works. 
This has landed him in many difficulties and he has committed many 
mistakes on that account. One has but to bear in mind that however 
accurate a translation may be it nevertheless draws a screen over the 
author's mind and blurs the reader's vision. 

d. Some fo the standard works which, it appears, were available to 
the author of Bazm-i-Sufia, have not been properly utilized. He refers 
to secondary works and fabricated Malfuzat for facts contained in Siyar- 
td-Auliya, Fawaid-ul-Fuwad and Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, 

In his Chapter on 'Iraqi, Mr. Sabah-ud-din quotes the verses of the 
famous poet from Tazkira-i-Daulat Shah, SheW-ul-Ajam and other 
secondary works. The requirements and approach of Tazkira-i- 
Daulat Shah and She*r-ul- Ajam were quite different, and therefore few 
quotations borrowed from these works could serve the author of the book 
under review. Had he consulted Kulliyat-i-Iraqi (published in 1309 
A.H. by Nawal Kishore) he would have made a much better selection 
of ‘Iraqi’s verses, 

e. No attempt has been made by our author to consult the main 
works of the saints he has selected. This makes the book extremely 
superficial. He writes on Zia-ud-din Nakhshabi without consulting a 
single work of the author. At one place he makes the great discovery 
that Gulriz by Zia Nakhshabi is included in the Persian manuscripts in 
the India Office Library (p. 304) as if the Gulriz is not available elsewhere; 
though the book has already been published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and is easily available. He mentions the name of Kulliyat-o- 
Juziyat as if the book is extinct. His own Academy possesses a copy 
of it {vide Hayat-i-Shihli, p. 6), but he has not taken the trouble of consult¬ 
ing it. He writes on Amir Husaini without consulting any book from 
the great writer, though his Nuzhat-ul-Arwah is not rare. 

No further comment on the book is needed after an examination 
of the authorities consulted by the writer; but a few mistakes may be 
pointed out to show its worth as a whole. 

2. MISTAKES OF FACTS 

a. On p> 82, he gives the names of the Khalifas of Shaikh Qutb- 
ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki and includes Shaikh Zia-ud-din Rumi, Qazi 
Hamid-ud-din Nagauri and Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrizi in the list. 
The first two were Suhrwardi saints and were Khalifas of Shaikh Shihab- 
ud-din Suhrwardi {Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, pp. 36 and 72). Shaikh Jalal-ud- 
din was a disciple of Shaikh Abu Sa‘id Tabrizi (Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, p. 43), 

b. On p. 82, he gives the burial place of Shaikh Badr-ud-din 
Mu-i-Tab as Delhi, though he was buried in Badaun— (Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, 
P- 49)- 
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c. On, p, 107, he writes about Shaikh Sadr-ud-din 'Arif that "he 
had abundance of wealth." Barani, on the contraiy, reports that "most 
of his life he was in debt"— (Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, p. 348). 

d. He calls "Jital" invariably as "Chital" {e.g. on pp. 136 and 186). 

e. On p. 439, he writes that Sayyid Sadr-ud-din Raju Qattal was 
buried in Delhi. All Tazkiras agree that he lies buried at Uchch 
— {Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, p, 151). 

f. On p, 61, there is a list of the Khalifas of Shaikli Mu‘in-ud-din 
Chishti. The following two persons have been declared his disciples : 
(i)Shaikh Muhammad TurkNarnauli and (2) Khwaja ‘ Abd-u'Uah Bayabani. 
In fact the former was a khalifa of Khwaja ‘Usman Harvani 
— (Akhhar-ul-Akhyar, p.47); the latter was a disciple of Shaikh Sam'-ud- 
din— (Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, p. 207). 

g. On p, 68, the author takes Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki to the assembly of Khwaja Nasir-ud-din Abu Yusuf Chishti. 
The latter had died at least one hundred years before the birth of Qutb 
Sahib. On p. 130, he takes Baba Farid to Shaikh Abu Yusuf's assembly. 
The absurdity of these statements is too ob\’ious to need any comment. 

h. The story about Amir Hasan Sijzi's drunkenness has long 
since been discarded {vide Introduction to his Diwan published in Hyder¬ 
abad). Mr. Sabah-ud-din narrates it with relish (p. 224). 

i. On p. 192, he says that when Jalal-ud-din Khalji thought of 
making a surprise visit to vShaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, the latter left 
the city for Ajodhan to see his Shaikh. He forgets the fact that Shaikh 
Farid had died during the reign of Sultan Balban. The writer has 
not correctly followed the text of Siyar-ul-Auliya. 

3. WRONG INFORMATION ABOUT 
PLACES, BOOKS AND PERSONS. 

a. On p, 207, (/. n, i,), he says that Maulana Fakhr-ud-din Zarradi 
wrote a treatise on Sima'. Its title, according to him, was ''Kashf-ul- 
Mitftah min Wujuh-is-Sima\'* No risala of this name was written by 
Maulana Zarradi, The name of his treatise was ^'Usul-us-Sima* " 
(published in 1311 A.H. by Muslim Press, Jhajjar). 

b. On p. 54, he writes about Dalil-ul-Arifin: "In this book there 
are Conversations of eleven meetings of Khwaja Saheb," though the 
book contains an account of his twelve meetings. 

c. On p. 142, he writes : Styar-ul-Auliya has been compiled by 
Hazrat Badr-ud-^n Ishaq." The Malfuzat attributed to Shaikh Badr- 
ud-din Ishaq is Asrar-td-Aidiya, not Siyar-ul-Auliya, 

d. On pp. 223-224, he gives the name of the fabricated Malfuzat 
attributed to Amir Khusrau as FazUul-Fuwad and Afzal-ul-Fuwad, 
Both are wrong. Its name is Afzal-td-Fawaid. 

e. He calls Khwaja ‘Usman (p. 39), though Shaikh Nasir- 

ud-din Chiragh Dehlavi has protest^ against it and has said that it is 

not J/J^^(Kha4r-ul-Majali8). 
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{. On p. 36, he gives the spiritual genealogy of Shaikh Mu'in- 
ud-din Chishti. Shaikh Amin-ud-din and Khviraja Hubairat-ul-Basri 
appear as two distinct personalities. The saint’s full name was Shaikh 
Amin-ud-din Abu Hubairat-ul-Basri. Had the author consulted Siyar- 
vl-Auliya and Futuh-us-Scdatin (pp. 7-8) this mistake would have been 
avoided. 


4. MISTAKES OF TRANSLATION 
There are innumerable mistakes of translation in the work under 
review. I shall confine myself to a discussion of only one—the most 
interesting : 

On p. 199, the author gives a long translation fromBarani and writes 
about Nizam-ud-din Auliya: 

^ S S\ \y / V- . J 

• « 

Barani says : 

jf-S j j .. . . » 

• nr S\ \y J 

P' 35 (/•^’^•) author writes about Shaikh Mu'in-ud-din 
Chishti on the authority of Siyar-ul- Arif in that the former’s birth place 
was dar-i-Sanjan but the printed text of Siyar-ul-Arifin 

contains the following line: 

• • ^ — • o- ' j\ Ji)y » 

5. irrelevant INCLUSION OF MATERIAL 

The author has incorporated much irrelevant material in the book, 
probably to increase its volume, e,g, : 

a. Sayyidi Maula episode in connection with Bu *Ali Shah Qalandar 
(pp. 243-247) ; 

b. a long discussion on the religious attitude of Balban in the same 
chapter (pp. 240-42). 

Some other irrelevant discussions may be read on pp. 196-7 and 50-54. 

6. LACK OF references 

Some very important statements made by the author contains no 
reference to authority: 

a On p. 43 he writes about Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti that he 
went to Multan from Lahore and studied the languages of the Hindus 
probably Sanskrit or Prakrit. No authority has been dted for this. 

b. On p. 234 he quotes a verbal statement from a modern writer that 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din had a Khalifa in China named Hun-Yun. We wish 
the author should have investigated the point. 

7. CONFUSION ABOUT DATES 

It appears that the author’s reliance on secondary works and 
fabricated Malfuzat landed him in great difficulties about cbfonology. 
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To get rid of this difficult situation he says in the Preface : 
oUj JL. ^ Oi, ^ 

Jl i y y ^ i f ^ ^ 

• • ^ — IV ^ jy JJ^ J 

This is the statement of a man whom Maulana ‘Abd-ul-Majid vSahib 
Daryabadi has introduced thus: 

' \ OJJ? O X u-r' ^ 1-'^. X » 

No student of history can dare reject dates as "useless". Indeed 
nowhere its importance is greater than in religious biograj)hy. If dates 
are properly fixed many unhistorical details are automatically eliminated. 
This indifference towards dates is responsible for a number of mistakes; 

a. The author writes on p. 119: 

cry 0:^ X J X QJ ^.X-i *V. ^ • 

Had our author consulted Siyar-tihAuliya (p. 91) he would have deter¬ 
mined with precivsion the date of Shaikh Baha-ud-din/s death. 

b. On p. 140 the author discusses the date of Baba Farid’s death. 
In this case he puts secondary^ works on the same level as Siyar-ul-Auliya 
and Fawaid-ul-Fuwad. 

It is with regret that one has to express an adverse opinion on the 
book under review. It is even more regrettable that the Dar-ul-Musan- 
nifeen should have published such a work which is defective in planning, 
unreliable in material and inaccurate in dates and facts. 

— KHALIQ AHMAD NIZAMI 


(Ill) 

ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF AL-GHAZALI 


The Ethical Philosophy of Al Ghazali, Vol. I, by 
U. Umaruddin, Chairman, Department of Philosophy 
and Psychology, Muslim University Aligarh. 


The first volume of the Ethical Philosophy of al-Ghazali consists of 
three parts. The first part gives the background of al-Gahazali s ethical 
thought; the second part deals with the basis of al-Ghazali’s theory of 
Ethics; and the third is devoted to an examination and exposition of the 
principles of his theory of Ethics. A critical appraisal of al-Ghazali’s 
work is reserved for another volume which we hope will be published 
at an early date. 

Abu Hamid al-Ghazali was born in 1058 at Tus in Khurasan. Deft 
an orphan at an early age he was educated by a sufi friend. In 1091, 
he was appointed lecturer at the Nizamiyah Madrasah in Baghdad. 
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After a terrific spiritual struggle he left his post and his home and wan¬ 
dered about for 12 years. After his return he was again appointed a 
lecturer at Nysabur. He died at his native town of Tus in iiii A.D. 

Few Muslim divines have exercised so deep and lasting influence on 
Muslim thought as al-Ghazali has done. This influence has been as great 
in India as elsewhere. The late Prof. D. B. MacDonald speaks of him 
as “the greatest, certainly the most sympathetic figure in the history of 
Islam—the only teacher of the after generations ever put by Muslims 
on the level with the four great Imams" and "in the renaissance of Islam 
which is now rising to view his time will come and the new life will proceed 
from a renewed study of his works.” As such this volume on the ethical 
philosophy of al-Ghazali is most opportune and will be welcomed by all 
those who are interested in the history and development of Muslim thought. 
Mr. Umaruddin has spent years over the study of this subject and his 
book will long remain an authoritative work on al-Ghazali. 

The exposition of al-Ghazali’s philosophy is lucid as well as critical 
and bears evidence to the critical acumen of the author, his wide reading 
and deep understanding of a difficult and abstruse subject. 

We wish such a valuable book had been printed better than in its 
present form. 


— M. S. M. 



SOURCES 


MUHAMMAD SHAH’S 
LETTER TO SHAH TAHMASP II 

With introduction and notes^ by 

Sb. Abdur Bashid 

INTRODUCTION 

A very large number of collections of letters written on behalf of the 
Mughal Emperors to contemporary rulers, chiefs, provincial governors, 
princes of the royal blood, theologians, etc., are available in Indian and 
foreign libraries. These letters are a valuable aid to tlie study of the 
liistory of this period and throw interesting light on the social, economic 
and political conditions in the Mughal Empire. The i8th century" was 
particularly rich in epistolography. These letters, besides narration 
of historical events, contain pieces of gossip on one hand and staid and 
sober reflections on men and manners on the other. It is tliis which 
makes them so important and valuable for the student of social history 
of this period. Amongst such collections the letters of Anand Ram 
Mukhlis must get an honoured place. They are not many in number 
but the few that have come down to us are remarkable not only for the 
chaste language in which they are couched, but for the sobriety and 
straightforwardness which characterises the author's statements and 
reflections. My attention was drawn to a collection of the letters of 
Anand Ram Mukhlis by my talented friend, Mr. Abrar Husain Faruqi, 
M. A., who has recently compiled a descriptive catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the library of the Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, Aligarh. 
In this collection there is a letter from Muhammad Shah, the Mughal 
Emperor, written to some Safawi ruler of Persia. The letter was 
drafted by Anand Ram Mukhlis. Neither the date of the letter nor 
the name of the Persian Emperor to whom the letter was addressed 
have been given by Mukhlis. Further, it appears that the letter was 
written in reply to a letter received at the Mughal Court from the Safa¬ 
wi prince. The two incidents that find particular mention here and 
on which the importance of the letter depends are firstly the anxiety 
which the Persian rulers naturally felt in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century at the militant movement of the Afghan tribes who threatened 
the peace and territorial integrity of the Persian Empire and the possible 
help or encouragement which they might find from the Indian rulers. 
The removal of the two Sayyid Brothers who were Shiahs by faith may 

t. The Editor acknowlec^es with gratitude tlie assistance rendered to him b)*" 
Ms friend and colleague, Mr. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, in preparing the notes. 
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have adversely affected the Persian interests in India and the hope of a 
closer collaboration in case of a conflict with the Afghans on the Indian 
borders. 

A short account of the life and wrritings of Anand Ram Mukhlis 
appears elsewhere in this Journal. 

The editor of Safar Nama-e-Mukhlis mentions amongst the works 
of the latter a collection of official letters drafted by Anand Ram for 
Muhammad Shah. This collection which he styled Gtddasta-e-Asrar 
comprised the letters which were received by the governor of Kabul from 
Nadir Shah and which were forwarded by him to Anand Ram who placed 
them before the Emperor through the wazir for necessary orders. This 
collection of letters, the editor claims, are not extant. Various other 
collections of letters of considerable importance written by Mukhlis 
have come down to us and a careful study of them will reveal the social 
and political conditions of the time as few political histories are likely to do. 
The following collections of the letters of Mukhlis are known : 

1. Manshurat-C'Anand Ram : No. 882 Oriental Public library, 
Bankipore. 

2. R'uqaat-e-Mukhlis : Punjab University Library. 

3. Insha-e-Anand Ram Mukhlis : Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, Aligarh. 

4. Asiatic Society Bengal (Calcutta), Curzon Collection. 

5. India Office Library. 


THE LETTER 
dLi 1*1^ dii Ji^ 

jL-i ji 



j\ t «JL-o ^ 








^ J J J 
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UJI ^ ij;\jaC j u : i • jujU^ j\^ 

Ja^ • J jiJj . 4^ y j . 

* jljic^U j ^yrj jl y^ ijxi At Ij 

J . »'^ . ^ cT^ ‘ J c.%» la ^ j^ ^Japl jrjl ^ 

diU jlW jyA c-^ <» 4 jJjl j>- 

0^1 jl jiJ J 4 jl oJJL-^ ojjii JL^ t JU J 

cu-UT v^iT"A» 4 Lj) J 0;^^ ^Uj 4 jls^ji J ^1 y ^U ^^l^ 

aIaaC Ij O-P-lj J ^L-d ijru cJ?j . AZ-tl J (3^JJ^ C-i-^ 

<) Ij ol» J iilL Jlil J . d:>j^3 iJl A ^ ^ 

(5^^ j^ 3 ‘ ®J tij* Jti^ ‘ 

3 J^W ijj • jAai \j Jji\ Jjjtx^ . 

ijL.«t) J O ^y J * jT f AaAp^ 

^. A^\j^ i ^1* 3j^J J y^^ ^j»Afi\J -il I y3p >\» 

^ x3tj^ <S ^ jW ^ j^ 

: 4a! jL . 4^\y J fS^y^ ^U)l> !j j^ ^,} .\}\ 

y* ^ l <. jl jS}t iy e. jb 4wi-j^ A) S 

J «U j 0 jb ^1 jl jS'j* Oj.5j« 

jrt^ss^l 4 !)! 4 Mjld o j j cu**>l» oLj j! Lw*# 

<-^jT Aj ^\J 4 oljL^ 4il JIji- J oL^ iL^jjf 

^J aJ®^ vs-yCi 4 j4«^ jllac* 4i*!fi> tjLj 1 J 

Ji^ 4 |Hp ->W! vi-C'l « jJj JL -*» ^ 

* 4jcLs* i tjli y ^lUfM*) 4 sZf^ .Dm]! A^euAj 4 oIjI^ JUmm 

J--J ‘ ‘ (Sj^^ jUi^ * L-iji^ 4 

3 ^y ‘ < 3 ^ ci^ 4 ^li 4 J 4siuj ^jl y««i^ 4 * li! » 


Y 
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i Jj^ ^ jjL^^ 4 jjj> O 

i Qj> J^\j oiU ^jLall ‘ 

(J JLiP »X.„. ,i>l.i^ ^ j A) *iZj^ 3^ c3^ 

czJ^L> j ■^V-/ vj^ ji^ J^J^ ^ cJUui)^ 

c^ tij^\il j\ 4 ^ jJtS^ j: o-^b ^L Jij:> jljjj ctjj ^ 
^^ ^ • ^y. xj; ^JJ^ ‘ d^jjSLU o'a. 

4 ^ ^’^*'**'^^ •■Li? ciA) ^_/^ 1^ ^ ^ ‘•«-^' *3 ^ Jf^ 

^ • c:^j^ j>Jt:^\ ^dJilW ^^Jijb ^ jlc^T »jjji 

: aa) jl . [o~^] j-i « -^J^r Ai • Jl juo* 

JU^ Ij ^ dij o JL^ La-^I ^ 

Alii 4wiX^d li*iiX^i^ La» ^ ^ 

oJiU. U iJVj! O ill ^>j ^U) 

Jj' V j' ‘J* (>* ^ J j' 

J O ^ ^ l3^ J 

jl2 4 :>jlT ^'iL. jar j -^Jjj-^ j JV 

jyM# 4 J ‘ 0jS ^4 ^Sji 

jlrT y i c:^)^ajfc jllJr J^j-^ ^ y^ ‘ * JT" 

<1 ^ v,^lM-j^il *i^jy 4-7^^-*^^ j j 4 c^Vjf 

. jj! o»> 1 jp Ljt ^j?rJ ^ 4 4j>’ ^ -Xb C-^ ^ ^ 

JjLP J ^ (jU>t A-^ J^J jl>- jTj U-^ I -?W 

oli jl <;^ yy jl^r j ®-V^j 3^X'* ^ j^ ob'^jn <j) ^ J y 
. :>l JjU j J ‘ f V 

*J^vi^ dWn^T oli 4 yk^* Oj^lU y 4 JmJ Ut 
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O^ji jt^ jjl t jluSl (iiii oJjU 

c? JJ ‘ J ob»c. « j jP j::> oli t j 

ji ‘ ^J^ •-Vj ‘ jlJ jU- 4 ^ 

‘ <SJJj^ jW: a' 

‘ J cT®* ‘ oJtjLP jL-jl^ jU yr jj^ 

4 j a 1^ JT j o^ j < (^jl^l^j 

U^’T ‘ ^ J j «J^ ‘ J ^ J^ 

J^Ia Alii <iUi>" i Aj^yi^ o*^ ^ 4 jj 

! 44 l..rfal 4 Aj UdJu** J 



0-4^ V 

ril jjl 

(i'JJ 

^ 0 

ilw- -S? ^ 

’ c 

» Li o^D iiAld 

4^ 




> 

^Jrv. ji Ai 

A) 

Aij 

3 Olj' 

1 jul 

4S' . 


Li 4.i-^ljpl 

jlc-1 


j' Jjf^ 


y 7 0 

oU Jiiu 

j' iJjj^ 

A^ 


oJP t^j^' 

j\ -■■ 

1 Id 

J -i 


aa- 



<Sj^ a> 


• • -U1 


‘-r'j^ ^ J^jjJ J ‘ j'i i^Jj^ 'cf <i\*j 4 »_di o^ J 

i^U J t ^1 J 4ii>- ‘ ■>^' ^ vj:.—^ Ca^ j 4 

‘r’J c/^ <* 13 ! Ojl^ ^ 4 O4;>«^ jl ^'^JJ ti** 

jjC* iurTj 4 jj »jt^ jpt^ 4 d—t/'J*' 

<• J'jc' V'" 1 -^ • S' Jp J> • *1^ •■^'j j5- 

ty\i^ A) 4k)L* 4l>lt43 J * ^ y^SS^lJtj* » 43^-^-4U 


t 
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^ A-ij j 4 V Jas^ #Jw 6 jk j , jikL^ 

jsfii' t A> cJl JC w^J C/} tjU* (^1 J • 

i ^jC j: ojlr jTot' < 3 L» Oj^'j ^j * J^j j: 

: 4 i) AiwL. 

yr Jj^T oil o jjl ^jlj J;>Lm^‘I 4 >U 

«j*C' <» lTJ^- ^Ji k^J^f 


•^yj j^l j jUi, j ^ J4ja^l j ^ L^ijl 

Xj^ aL»j>- j) ^ ‘ ^y ciJaL iivjl J. dL>s^ il)^ lT 

• jj ‘ •jjj!’-; ^.-^’ <—isd jl ^J 

^j'U ut^ '■^~“ O^ i 3 0^^ ti i3^ J '^* i3 J 

uC«»jj J J I jljjU- J Sj^ j"^ J C 

. ^I'l^/ JSL aJU lit 


. a-T y? Aij X^J> J ji <>. JCii oJji J-itf > ^ jl JL>I Ai 
■Sjs” jl 1 *, ‘ ^ 1-^1 j^ "*f ^Ij* J (*1 yXs, JLaju«lJ 

■>^ ■♦'. W ‘ -''■='J! f >^1 y C> J-*-^ ' ^IjTOjjj t5-Ci 

‘ i_r^ '^.->*“ ltV j* (j' j} JJ* Lr»jC. J . ju-J 

tl)^ ^yrj jl 1 ^ *jLi»l ijU-^^ jl*." ^^^t“l»L^ oJl 1 j 


»jj>, ^ J*- ‘jX 


ly*J ^ <-^jl j>i J jrl>^l jl^ 

• ^( «AX<Mb <, • Jrfb J t ik\j* Olb^ia)! Awma^ AjuO) c->i j^^ 

•h jUb^l 1 ^ 5 "^ 0 jU sjij *^1”^j3 cu^JjjbM 


^Jl •WWT J jC jUoS Jjb ftJU-j ^ 

J c:.vjAfr dAL^u Vlj jUj^ dAL« y^iX 

^ ‘ jrr ^jJ ^y 


'X. Jx* 


0 
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jlulU jT jLii c-i^jU- oUjO rj C?*'> iU 

Ct' j W Cr' ‘ ^ ^ ^j \^ 

^ J • ^ ^rjJj L^T , 4 JU.J Cljl <-—i»|/» 

jUaL »l^ljT o-ir «ls^ «b jUj^ ji 1J ijii- <$" i/V \jy. Jjf. jUab 
oUly- tAitl ob-jCiA oy->- 

ul~! j)' JjJ oly J. jT J^- ^ J^ 

j' ‘ »s—b5" u'.j’ jC' 4. jui jUlf TjlS' j 

J^- ^ jlaU- ^,.-0. • ■Jii-i/' 

tt\9yX7 jl ^ J jl :^*y j j*UtaP ^1 ^\ jl 

j\j^\c jT_^ib J ^ J,y bM jrj:> ^ i :>Jj jlSCU 5^1U Ji jKjjj jl jb^ 

. a) I -1^ ^ a 1 1 .Ui^ c *Aj J? b* 3 

O 

‘ J ,/H^ jl jb-^j:> ^ biljl 

J CU^=%b j;^l objlj J oVU- jl ^^J' t aJp •b 

j*U jl S * J'jr jL^lj Jbajl J i V jlj _ •! J ^ oU^ 

‘ ^1 JUjb* jrl «C*0?;>- ^11 j/ 1 jj uiiyi 

^bl ^b jl i ^•'^jV ^ e/') • ^ba^A* ^^J 

. j^J i Cl—^ ^bjl ^1 -^1 

‘jl^jj (•J jl'AP iUj J jUaJ j *jfiiu jX jf-j 

jj-i jL»bil j>- J jl ‘ ^ ^J* #btjl 

‘ '^jl j J j-^l ^iLW IJ jjl jl ^ ‘ Ca**^ j -il 4 J jl szJ^ 

C/} ijjf' oUjpi- jl ^jy^ ’^“jil ^ cu-aat: Ij ^ 

Jj^J jl ^ J jl o-i^^ A>: c :>y d jbul t ci—*1 jLiJ ci-i^b' 

j^jri jljlj^ (^:>-jL-*a (^Ul J-Jp jp <il ^ t j^j^ tjiilij {Jij^ 

jloic^b jT ^j v>* Jf^l J Jj^«^ll Jf^l ‘ Ci^l 

X 
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. jy.jgCA ^ ‘ •'^■^ S' ^ 

iS^^JJ^J. ^ ^y. ^ Jji.(i 0^1 jl j Jji Ojp^ 

^jUT Ai cJj^ J J ‘ ^ iSt J jllp ^ 

-U^^1 ^l> ^ 'J >\y^ j^ ^ j*M 6:>\j (J-^ J yr^ jj-O^W j} 

( 3 ^ jL-laul j^ 1 J iUj i jl> J ‘*-' 0 , <3 

S 3 ^ 3 *“***^ 3 ^ AiUj -? * ‘ 


V -/• cP 'S d^ L5*i * 

U ^(j ilUi^^r • j^ "H A* 4 ^1/^ 

vJ^^ \y*j^ y^ A*.:lx^ j) (3^JJ j 4 c^L*fe^ • 

4 j^Ui jt ijjLm^y ^Ji>^ J y^ ^ S (Jl^ A-la-A t 

C^i^ 4 J ‘ aLI:^ oliu? 

<JL>1 jf^'^oA 4 J J <J^J Ajfir ^(3^ ^ 

Xljtl J ^ jUjfli- , OJJ JAJ Jai vr^’^bp C5^J J Ail JUP 

Cy} djP7 «'j lil-^’J-t^" 


«-<^ ^ 3 ^^ y ^ J a P ‘ ^y j^ ^ 

ci«^p\lal 3 I ^* *^'*'***ji’ *>sy^S^y S ^ 

#^:>1^ ^ ^jiSjj UIj j3 3 ij^ -? * <y J'!>U::^1 ^^3 jjj^! 

^ iJu.0** ^ O^ 03 ^ * »A»^.*o»l^ 3^^Li«M«<* 4 JLitvS**^ ^3* 3^ ^^3 ‘**^^* 

• ^ ^ A#I 3 ^j""^ - -^3 A> l^l.»»vj>lj 4ji.*3^ 4 J ^S y^yyy y^^^y^ 3 I 


• l^ju* aj^ aj^ ^* Qjf>%JiA \y<xj> 03**^* A> ^ JiJt ».-»«5rl3 0-3^ cui**^ 3 3 

o^p \r *^^3! <^3j 3. ^ -L-3bU JWj 

. .>J>‘ 3J^^3 (3 3?^ 3 ‘ 3**" ••^^3 aJ ^ 

yj^y^ j^33®^ jujU ^1*44 jl yila ^!)ipl ^ ut-.*^j Jrl3l j^S^y 

4 ^i W o / i a l,.* 33*3 c^^ ^ 4> 3^ ^ 3*4->'3j* 4 o^l^ Asf 3* 4jtJf" A» 


V 
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jlSjjC ci!>U- jl^l 

AjJ-J t 4 jlW ^A* t ^ J ejiw» ^U 

t ol^-jjl ^j ol^L- 4 J^ jljL-U 
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jt\ Jjr i dJlJL «<j ^ ^J ^ 

jf^ i3jl j o\j^ ciJjli ojjbi- j\ cu^lS S I j 0^1 J 
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A>^ y s^XdaP 4 Aliiiji 3^ ^ J 3^ JJ^ (^L-Ao^I j\ j 

‘ yf 3 ' *-=>^3 SSi\ . ju«^4 jf^ 3^ “'- '^3 

"^V** (3^ ^ y*^ \aL^.^I> o»<^ ImViTa# At jL 
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o\f^\ jl^ Aj j\^j€^ jr y** ^ \ sJc^ 

SmJ ^ *mmJ ^ ^ ^ Jt ^ ^ JlX ^J»M 

j^y^ #-X>^jC jT juJjjlS^ i :>jj jU y S ^ • -ij'-s j'/ 

j ^ ^ (JV^T A»*i2*A Aj t>ZL0>i ^Jdi 

. ^Ij O^^JJ ij\x^j 


(MS. No. ill the library of the Anjiiman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, 

Aligarh.) 


NOTES 

1. The name of the vSafawi Emperor to whom this letter was 
addressed does not occur in the text, but from the internal evidence it 
appears that it was written to Shah Tahmasp II (1722-1731). The 
date of the letter may be determined approximately from the context 
of the letter. It was written after the death of the Sayyid Brothers, i.e., 
after 1720. The letter contains congratulations on the accession of the 
Safawi Ruler, Tahmasp, who ascended the throne in 1722 A.I). but 
remained a fugitive for about .seven and a half years having been driven 
away from his capital by the Ghilzais. He was finally restored to his 
throne in November 1729. Tahmasp was deposed in 1732 and im¬ 
prisoned. He and his two sons were put to death at Sabzawar in 1739. 
This letter therefore was either written in 1722 or on the defeat of the 
Ghilzais and the restoration of the authority of Tahmasp in 1729. The 
latter date is more probable. 

The achievements of Tahmasp Quli Khan Afshars, later known as 
Nadir Shah, have been praised. He entered the service of the Safawi 
ruler near about this time. 

These facts read together make it definite that the ruler to whom 
it was addressed was Tahmasp II, and the letter was written after 1729. 

2. ‘Alambardar Khan was the envoy wdio brought the letter to 
Muhammad Shah. Nothing is known about him. 

According to ‘AH Hazin, immediately after the conquest of Ispahan 
(1729) "‘Shah Tahmasp sent one of his umaras on an embassy to Hindu¬ 
stan'* to inform Muhammad Shah of the recent occurrences. In his 
letter he gave him notice that, “whereas the rabble of the Afghans who 
have been traitors to this court and robbers of this country, have now met 
their due punishment and the remnant of the sword are on their flight ; 
and whereas from the terror of their victorious army there is no refuge 
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for them but in India, you are requested not to give to those wretches 
either road or room, and not to permit that they enter your country." 

On the accession of ‘Abbas Mirza in 1732, according to the same 
authority, Nadir sent another ambassador to India but the ambassador 
got a reply “w^herein was absolutely nothing of the sort of the business." 

A third ambassador was sent by Nadir Shah but he was set upon 
by robbers on the way and reached his destination with difficulty. 
His mission was equally unsuccessful and he remained in India. After 
the conquest of Qandhar by Nadir, Muhammad Khan Turkman was 
sent to India on a similar mission but he was not allowed to return. 
Nadir Shah invaded India soon after it.^ 

The author of Jahan Kusha-i-Nadiri says that ‘All Mardan Khan 
Shamlu was sent by Nadir to the Mughal court requesting Muhammad 
Shah to instruct the governor of Kabul not to permit the Afghans of Qan¬ 
dhar to enter his territory. Muhammad Shah in re.sponse to this request 
is reported to have issued the desired instructions to his officers. A 
second envoy, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, was sent soon after on a similar 
mission. 2 

3. Perso-Afghan Relations during the IHth century. The Safawi 
dynasty which had raised Persia to the liighest pitch of glory and pros¬ 
perity began to disintegrate from the middle of the 17th century. A 
succession of weak, cruel and debauched monarchs accelerated the pace 
of decline and excited the cupidity of the political adventurers. Subject 
races began to assert their independence. The policy of religious persecu¬ 
tion unscrupulously followed by the later Safawis added religious 
animosity to the political ambitions of the Sunni neighbours and the 
subject people. The A^hans were the first to strike at the Safawi 
Empire which, according to Malcolm, resembled a "vast fabric tottering 
to its fall." 

Shah ‘Abbas I (1587-1629) had conquered Southern Afghanistan 
early in the 17th century and since then South Afghanistan had been a 
province of Persia. The earlier Shahs had maintained the status quo 
in the conquered lands. They did not disturb the local practices or 
the administrative usages. The Afghans consequently lived according 
to their own laws and had their own magistrates. In the eighteenth 
century the turbulent Afghans took advantage of their position and in¬ 
trigued both with Persia and India to their own advantage and played 
off one against the other. The Ghilzais who were the most powerful 
tribe inhabiting this area were suspected of intriguing with the Court of 
Delhi. Noticing tins change in the attitude of the Afghans, the Safa¬ 
wis appointed in 1708 a converted Armenian, Vukhtang, better known 

1. hife of Shaikh ‘Ali Hazin, translated from Persian by P. C. Balfour, pp. 284- 
285. Shaikh Ali Hadnleft Persia for India in 1734. His autobiography, Tazkirat-ul~ 
Ahwal, is considered an “important contribution to the history of the era of Nadir 
Shah.“ 

2. Tarikh-i-Jahan Kuska-i-Nadiri by Mirza Muhammad Mahdi, p. 331. 
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as Gurgin, or Prince of Georgia, to govern this turbulent province. 
Gurgin was a strong man but cruel and unscrupulous. The Ghilzais 
rose under Mir Wais, the hereditary Kalantar or Mayor of Qandhar. 
Mir Wais procured a fatwa from Mecca exhorting the Sunni Musalmans 
to carry on ceaseless struggle against the Shiah heretics. Mir Wais's 
movement succeeded beyond expectation ; Gurgin was killed and Mir 
Wais placed himself at the helm of the affairs. This victory stirred 
the Afghan imagination and they made up their mind to expel the Persian 
aggressors from their soil. With the murder of Gurgin begins a long 
drawn struggle between the Persians and the Afghans. 

Mir Wais proceeded cautiously, rallying various Afghan tribes to his 
side and consolidating his position by wise measures. When the Sa- 
fawi ruler .sought to treat with the Afghans, Mir Wais replied : “be 
assured that the law of vengeance is at hand; and that the brave Afghans 
are chosen instruments of God for the punishment of the heretical Per¬ 
sians.*' 

Shah Husain I directed the governor of Khurasan to crush the rebels 
but the repeated defeats suffered by him lowered his prestige and 
strengthened Mir Wais. 

Mir Wais died in 1715, and his cousin, 'Abdullah, seized power. 
He desired to make peace with Persia and sent envoys to Ispahan for 
that purpose. These negotiations outraged the Afghans who put him 
to death and placed another young and anti-Persian leader, Mahmud, 
on the throne, in 1717. 

Mahmud organised regular campaigns against the vSafawis. En¬ 
couraged by the weakness of the Safawis he attacked the heart of Persia. 
The battle of Gulnabad which was fought ii miles from Ispahan, was a 
crushing blow for the Safawis. The Shah attempted to buy off the 
invader by accepting terms originally proposed by the Afghans, but 
Mahmud declined. Shah Husain abdicated and the Afghan hegemony 
was established in Persia. 

Mahmud died in 1725 and his uncle's son, Ashraf, was elected to the 
throne. The Ghilzais after this election became divided among them¬ 
selves and the anti-Persian movement lost much of its force and momen¬ 
tum. 

The city of Qandhar was, however, in the hands of the Persians and 
the failure of the Afghans to secure this place weakened their position. 
“This," remarks Sykes, “lessened, if it did not altogether stop, the 
stream of Afghan recruits." At this juncture Nadir Quli joined the 
Safawi Shah at Farrahabad and a turn in the tide appeared. With 
his arrival success returned to the Safawi arms. The Afghans were 
completely routed. Ashraf was killed in 1730 and the Afghans “were 
drowned in a torrent of blood." 

4. Tahmasp Quli Khan Afshar, This was the title conferred on 
Nadir Quli Beg in 1722 A.D. (the future Nadir Shah) by the Safawi 
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Emperor, Tahmasp. Qidi signifies slave. Afshar was the tribe 
to which Nadir belonged. 

Nadir had persuaded the Shah to march into Khurasan and relieve 
the cities of Mashhad and Herat held by the Afghans. The campaign 
undertaken at his suggestion succeeded beyond expectations and the 
Shah, out of gratitude and appreciation of his services, conferred on him 
the above mentioned title. In this letter the services of Nadir have 
been appreciated.^ 

5. Qandhar, Qandhar had been a bone of contention between 
the Mughals and the Safawis. Babar captured Qandhar in 1522. 
After the expulsion of Hnmayan from India in 1540, Qandhar was 
held by Mirza ‘Askari on behalf of Kamran. On Huinayun's return 
from Persia Qandhar was captured by him and made over to the Shah 
of Persia as the price of military assistance which the latter had rendered 
to Humayun. From that time onward Qandhar changed its masters 
several times till Shah ‘Abbas recovered it in 1650 after which the Mug¬ 
hals never succeeded in capturing it. Racially Qandhar was an Afghan 
province being inhabited chiefly by the Ghilzais. From the death of 
Shah Sulaiman in 1694 A.D. a new chapter began in the history of 
Qandhar. Sultan Husain, the successor of vShah Sulaiman, alienated 
the sympathies of the Afghan by his bigoted and short sighted policy. 
With the appointment of Gurgin Khan to the governorship of Qandhar, 
open conflict began between the Afghans and the Persians. 

Tahmasp II strove to recover Qandhar. This letter was written 
before Nadir Quli actually undertook the campaign against Qandhar. 
Muhammad Shah, w=^ho had neither the will nor the ability to resist 
the Persians, humours the Shah by writing that the campaign against 
Qandhar was directed at the request of the loyal subjects of the Shah who 
had sought his protection, and does not revive the Mughal claim to 
Qandhar. 

6. Sultan Muhammad Mirza was the son of Sultan Husain Safawi 
but I have not come across any reference to his having come to .seek 
Mughal assistance against the Afghans. One of the envoys sent to India 
was Muhammad Khan Turkman. 

7. Deposition and Murder of Farrukh Siyar, Farrukh Siyar as¬ 
cended the throne in 1712 but was deposed and made a prisoner in 
February 1719. The Sayyid Brothers put him to death later after sub¬ 
jecting him to inhuman barbarities. Irvine writes: “It was pitiful to 
see this strong man, perhaps the handsomest and most powerfully built 
of Babar's race that had ever occupied the throne, dragged bareheaded 
and barefooted, subjected at every moment to blows and the vilest 

I. Nadir Shah by L. Lockhart, p. 26 ; Zubdat-nUTawarikh by Muhammad 
Muhain, fol. 212(b). 
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abuse, into the Diwan-i-Khas to the presence of the Qutb-ul-Mulk'*— 
(Vol. I, p. 390). 

He was later on blinded and murdered in prison. 

The author of Siyar-td-Muta*akhkhirin, himself a Shiah, tries to 
exonerate the Sayyid Brothers of all responsibility for the indignities and 
barbarities to wliich Farrukh Siyar was subjected in the prison. 

For further particulars, see Irvine Laier Mughals, Vol. I, and the 
authorities quoted by him. 

8. The Sayyid Brothers, The Sayyid Brothers—Hasan 'Ali Khan 
and Husain ‘Ali Khan—who figure so prominently in the 18th century 
politics of this country, belonged to Barah, a small village between 
Meerut and Saharanpur. They were not upstarts, as is commonly 
believed. Their family had a long and distinguished record of services 
to the Mughal state. ‘Abdulla Khan, their father, had served with 
distinction during Aurangzeb's reign as Subahdar of Bijapur and later 
of Ajmer. 

Hasan ‘Ali Khan and Husain 'Ali Khan began their careers during 
the reign of Aurangzeb as Faujdars. Aurangzeb liked them for their 
courage and dash ; but was not in favour of giving them promotion 
because of their inordinate ambition. On Aurangzeb's death, these 
Brothers found the proper atmosphere for their restless energy and 
soaring ambition. When the War of Succession broke out they joined 
Bahadur Shah. The latter promoted them to the rank of 3,000 and 2,000 
horse respectively In the battle of Jajau (June 1707) these two Brothers 
distinguished themselves by their dash and courage and the Emperor 
raised them to a still higher rank of 4,000 in 1708. Their success made 
them insolent and they quarrelled with the Wazirs son, Khanzada Khan 
and Mu'izzudin Jahandar Shah. For some time they were in disfavour 
but *Azim>ush>Shan again brought them to the forefront. He appointed 
Husain ‘Ali as his representative in Bihar (1708), while he took Hasan 
‘Ali Khan to Allahabad with him as his deputy. Away from the capital, 
the Sayyid Brothers found an opportunity to increase their military 
strength unnoticed and undisturbed. 

When Farrukh Siyar came to the throne he found that the Sayyid 
Brothers were the strongest element in the State and he could not help 
giving them two of the highest offices in the Mughal Empire. Hasan 
‘Ali Khan was made chief minister with the title of Nawab QutbuTMulk, 
Yamin-ud-Daulah, Yar-i-Wafadar ; Husain ‘Ali Khan was appointed 
Bakhshi with the title of TJmdat-uTMulk, Amir-uTUmara, Firuz Jang 
Bahadur, These two posts were, as has been remarked in this letter, 
the most important and much coveted posts in the Mughal State. 

Having risen to such a dignified position in the State, the Sayyid 
Brothers began to strengthen their party position. They nominated their 
own supporters and kinsmen to important posts. Farrukh Siyar chafed 
under the dominance of the Sayyids and attempted to get round himself 
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all the persons whom the Sayyids had alienated. This resulted in his 
deposition and death. From this time onwards the Sayyids were the 
most powerful group in the country. They had played the game of king 
makers, witli success and impunity. 

The Sayyid Brothers being orthodox Shiahs were detested by the 
Sunni Nobles. The arrogance and cupidity of the Sayyid Brothers 
further weakened their position. The parties against them worked 
secretly and Husain was murdered while on his way to the Deccan and 
‘Abdullah Khan after an unsuccessful resistance was captured and im¬ 
prisoned. He died on October ii, 1722. 

9. Mtr Haider Khan. Haider Beg Dughlat appeared in the 
camp while the army was pnx^eeding to the Deccan on pretext of pre¬ 
senting a petition to Husain ‘Ali and stabbed liim to death. 

10. Muhammad Amin Khan Chin Bahadur Nusrat Jang. Muham¬ 
mad Amin was a cousin of (Biazind-din Khan Firuz Jang. He came 
from Bokhara in 16S6-7 and joined the service of ‘Alamgir who was 
then in the Deccan. He served the Kmperor with great devotion. 
‘Alamgir gave him the title of Chin Bahadur in recognition of his services 
against the Mahrattas. Ihe rise of the Sayyids threw him into the shade. 
It was he who instigated Husain ‘Ali's murder. 

For his life See (1) Ma*asir-ul-Umara , Vol. I, pp. 358-360 and 
(2) Siyar-uCMIlia'akhkkirin , \hl. II, pp. 24-25. 

11. Muhammad Ibrahim was the eldest son oi Rafi‘-ush-Shan. He 
ascended the throne on October 15th, 1720. He was deposed a few 
months after and died in prison in 1746. 

12. ‘Abullah Khan \vas defeated in tlie battle of Hasanpore and 
taken prisoner. 

13. Qamar-ud-din Khan was the son of Muhammad Amin Khan. 
He obtained the title of Itimad-ud-Daulah and was appointed Wazir. 

14. Mir Haider Khan. His full name was Haider Quli Khan. He 
replaced Sayyid Ghtilam ‘Ali Khan as Mir Atish. He was a native of 
Isfarin in Khurasan and at one time professed loyalty to the Sayyid 
Brothers. It was he who later captured ‘Abdullah Khan and conducted 
him to Muhammad Shah. 

15. Amir-uUUmara Bahadur Mansoor Jang. His full name and 
titles were, Samsam-ud-Daulah, Khan-i-Dauran Bahadur Mansur Jang. 

For short accoimt of his life see : (i) Ma*asir-ul-Umara,Vo\. I, p, 817 
and (2) Tarikh-i-Muhammadi by Mirza Muhammad (MS.), under events 
of the.year 1151 A.H. 
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